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MNHE SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of HEL- 
LENIC STUDIES.—The ANNUAL S irgingrns MEETING, for the 
Election of Council and Officers, &c., will be held, at Five p.™., on 
THURSDAY, June 16, in the Kooms of bn Royal Asiatic Society, 22, 
_smessecanit w. GRORGE A. MACMILLAN, Hon. Sec. 


POYAL ASIATIC C SOCIETY, Monpbay, June 20, 

Four r.M.—Papers will be read by Mr. N. B. E. BAILLIE, M.R.A.S., 
On the Duty Muhammedans, in British India, owe, on the Principles of 
their own lew, ie the Governments of the Country,’—by ALBERT 
GRAY, M.} ,.‘ Extracts from Mr. H. P. Bell's Report on the Maldive 

ds, Sanit by "M. de oa cou PERIE, M.R.A.S., ‘On the Sinico-Indian 


Origin of the Lit Alphab 
Ww. 8S. W. VAUX, Sec. R.A.S. 


[HE SOCIETY of ‘ARTS’ ‘PRACTICAL EXAMI- 
NATION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL <i will be held 
atthe Society's House, John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C..on MONDAY, 
the 4th of July, and following days. Examiner, JOHN HULLAH, . 
'D. Fee (including Certificate), 5s.—Particulars on application to the 
SxcnETaRY at the above address. H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 

The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at YORK, 

commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 31. 
President Elect, 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. — Meetings of the 
Organizing Committees for the several Sections will be held shortly, and 
Authors are requested to give notice of their intention to offer Papers. 

G. GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary, Harrow, Middlesex. 


ROFESSOR OWEN, C.B. F.R.S., and the 
SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of VIV ISECTION. — Readers of 
‘The Life of Hunter’ in the NEW EDITION of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA are invited to peruse the CORRESPONDENCE on 
HUNTER and ANEURISM, which can be obtained gratis on sending a 
stamped directed wrapper to the Honorary Secretary, Gronce KR. Jrses, 
Henbury, near Macelestield, Cheshire 








HARLES DARWIN, LL.D. F.R.S., and the 
SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of VIVISECTION. — This COR- 
RESPON DENCE, in regard to the Letter of Professor HOLMGREN, of 
Upsala, can be obtained gratis on sending a stamped directed wrapper to 
oe rnapggead Secretary, Gronce R. Jessx, Henbury, near Macclesfield, 
eshire. 


HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, Stratford-on-Avon. 








The LOAN EXHIBIGION of PICTU a — SHAKESPEARIAN 
SUBJECTS will continue OPEN until JULY 1 
Donations of Pictures and Portraits for the, _ Shakespearian 
Gallery and of Books for the Dramatic Library are earnestly solicited. 
CHARLES LOWNDES, Secretary. 


ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL, — AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES in OIL and WATBR 


COLOUR, 1881. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

The above Exhibition will OPEN, in the Walker Art Gallery, on 
MONDAY, September 5. The Days wd a Pictures are from the 
Ist to the 13th of AUGUST, both inclus' 

Forms, cards of —— udars, and all ‘information may be ebtained on 
application to Mr. Cuartes Dyavt, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, to whom all Works of Art intended for Exhibition should 
addressed. London Agent, Mr. James Bounter, 17, Nassau-street, Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Hon. ‘Sec. 


HEPHERD BROTHERS’ PICTURE GALLERY, 

27, King-street, a James's. — Important PICTURES by Tissot, 

Brnest Parton, L. J. Pott, Burgess, T. Sidney Cooper, Niemann, Dawson, 
Vicat Cole, Bates, &e. 











AINTING from NATURE. —_Mr. a .W.E BUXTON 

KNIGHT is prepared to take a STUDENT on his SUMMER 
SKETCHING TOUR.—Address Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, 9, 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 


N AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIO, 164, 

BOND-STREET (corner of Grafton-street).—APPOINTMENTS 
entered for Night or Day by the Electric Light. Daylight Studios always 
available, Weather permitting. 


RITISH MUSEUM and all PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES —Reference made. Copies powenng— =e —a 
Revised. Translations in all Languages.—Address "38, 
Museum-street, London, W. 


AX EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST (Liberal), 
Editing a high-class Weekly, can supply LEADING ARTICLES, 
Essays, and Reviews on Political, Literary. and General Topics; also on 
Theology and Science, treated from a Liberal standpoint.—Address 
LrrfraTevr, 37, Queen-square, W.C 


N ITALIAN GENTLEMAN, with the highest 

Unive rsity Degree, has a few spare hours, and is desirous of giving 

PRIVATE LESSONS or undertaking LITERARY WOKK.—Apply to 
-G., care of Messrs. Dulau & Co., Soho-square, W. 


GENTLEMAN (25), who has been for 

seven Years in the Printing and Publishing Business, desires an 
ASSISTANT. EDITORIAL APPOINTMENT on a Newspaper, a Literary 
Secretaryship, or other similar position; London or its Neighbourhood 
Preferred. He is a fluent Writer, weil versed in the Literature and 
general Topics of the Day, has paid considerable attention to Art, and is 
the Author of an I!lustrated Work on Architecture. French, and a fair 
knowledge of Shorthand.—Address H. J. L., care of Messrs. A & 
Francis, Advertising Agents, : 59, Fleet-street, rE Cc. 


GENTLE MAN, 


is prepared to undertake the 























of experience and influence, 
MANAGEMENT of a Provincial 


Conserv, ative Newspaper, or to take a Proprietary interest in one. First- 

class references, 

SERVATIVE NewsParrn MANAGEMENT, 
cf Press, 22, Parliament-street, 


Principals only treated with.—Replies marked Con- 
and addressed to Mr. Hawkings, 
Westminster, S.W., will be for- 





i 
GENTLEMAN, who for the last Seven Years 
has been Chief Editor and Leader-Writer of a leading Conservative 
Daily Paper in the Provinces, and who from his previous experience 
competent to take ENTIRE CHARGE of the LITERARY DEPART- 
MENT of a first-class Journal, will shortly be DISENGAGED.—Address 
¥.B » a8, 6, Messrs. Deacon & Co., 154,  Leadenhalictrest. 


0 AUTHOKS.— An experienced i J ournalist 
desires to give up his — resent Appointment (Sub-Editorshi < 
Morning Paper) for that al PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSISTAN 
Lady or Gentleman. He has a perfect familiarity with the details of 
Literary Work, and isa Young Man of tact and business-like habits.— 
Address R. F., May’ s Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


Sin -EDITOR of a Morning Daily would be glad 
to hear of a similar APPOINTMENT on a good London Jy nut 

Has a life experience as a Journalist.—Address T. M., care of May's 
Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


RESS. —A LADY, with some years’ experience 
Reviewer in one ot the pms London Dailies, reg ets ot 

LITERARY WORK of same class, 0! 
Paper.—Address E. M. F. sWaters's Library, Westbourne-grove, w. 


O PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS.—A Young 
roo y of University Education, with Lite qualifications, 
and a thorough Practical Printer, is open for an ENGAGEMENT as 
COMPILER 1 a READER ina Publishing or Printing Establishment. 
Highest references. — Address A. J.L., 21, Kemp-place, Edinburgh. 














WEST- EN D Publishing House is open to 
RECEIVE a LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. Good 
Rooms could be placed at the disposal of the Editor and Clerical Staff, 
and arrangements made for Canvassing for Advertisements, keeping the 
Accounts, &c.—Apply, by letter, to Omreron, Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson 
«“ Co., 4, Chandos-street, W.C. 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—Good 
PUBLISHING PREMISES, in the best District, and facilities for 
Printing and Publishing the best class of Journal, Illustrated or other- 
wise. Rooms for Editor and Staff. Advertiser, the Proprietor of high-class 
and established Journals, has room to Publish another by Commissien, 
or is willing to Purchase an established London Property.—Address 
R. W. W., care of Messrs. G. Street & Co,, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 





YO JOURNALISTS and Others.—A Bookselling 
and Publishing House, having larger facilities than t Por 
ments of its own Business demand, would undertake the PU BLICA TION 
of a thoroughly respectable SERIAL, either in Magazine or Book Form, 
— terms.—A. B., Watson's Advertising Office, 74, Fleet-street, 


oO CAPITALISTS.- -- An “established WEEKLY 
independent NEWSPAPER for SALE. Average Circulation, 3,200 
Padres which may be largely increased. Reason for disposing of this 
pay rf Property is the decease of late Proprietor.—Apply, by letter 
rst instance, to Speecnty, Mcmrorp & Lanpon, 1, New Inn, 5i 
W c. Principals or Solicitors only treated with. 


TINAN CIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for SALE, 

with Advertising Connexion and Agency.—Established Seven Years. 

Copyright, Stock, k Debts, and Furniture for an inclusive sum 
Principals only. —Apply to B., 86, Onerts road, Barnsbury, N 


‘LASS PAPER for $ SAL E; Established Eighteen 
/ Months.—A Gentleman with a small Capital and a taste for Literary 
pursuits would find this a good investment op eZ occupation.— 
— B., care of Messrs. Fourdrinier, Hunt & Co., Ludgate-square, 








c. MITCHELL & co. . Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both Lendon and 
the Provinces. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

‘e of aPRINTING ie so S, Goodwill and Plant, in the Suburbs 

f London. No competi ; o Local Newspapers printed in the 
Office; Business establaned “Twenty Years. Capital required,about 700l. 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, the Englishwoman's Review, and other Period- 
icals, are pre to undertake the PRINTING of Magazines, Pamphiets, 
BKovukwork, Catalogues, &c., on the most reasonable terms. Estimates 
free. — Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great ‘Titchfield-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 


ME BSSRS. BILLING & SONS, of Guildford, are 

red to tender for the PRINTING ot a Demy Folio WEEKLY 
NEWSPA "ER on very advantageous terms, as, owing to the dis- 
continuance of one they have been printing, they have the Plant used 
for it disengaged —ESTIMATES given for all descriptions of Letter- 
press P Printi ing. 


LADY (accompanied by her. Maid) proposes to 
4 start the beginning of the THIRD WEEK ‘in JUNE for St. 
MORITZ (the Engadine). She wishes to JOIN another LADY going to 
the same place for about Two Months. ‘The highest references are given 
and required.—Address Miss Mrrx, Godstone, Surrey. 


ORMANDY.—A FRENCH FAMILY receives 
YOUNG LADIES or FAMILIES as BOARDERS by the Week or 
Month. Healthy situation on the Coast between Honfleur and Trouville. 
Good Bathing and beautiful Scenery.—Address Madame De Bartievt, 
& Criquebeuf, par Villerville, Calvados. 


I USSIAN thoroughly TAUGHT and Proficiency 

in Reading, Writing, and Speaking the Language guaranteed 
within a comparatively short time. Lessons by Correspondence carried 
on. Highest a. ee given. Terms modcrate.—Address Ivax, 334, 
Clapham-road, 5. 























NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
PROFESSORSHIP of ARCHITECTURE will be VACANT at the 
close of the SESSION. — Applications for the Appointment will be 
received on or before JUNE 2th. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S-HILL, NEAR STAINES, 

It is hereby notified that the following Appointments to the Public 
Service — the Government of India will offered for Competition 
after the p of Study among such Students as may j 
the College in July, 1881 :— 

Thirteen Appointments to the Indian Public Works Department (in 
leu of Ten, as previously advertised). 

Two Appointments in the Indian Telegraph Department, 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Werks Department, India Office, Ist June, 1881. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
SENATE — to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in the PHY- 
SICAL LABORA Y, who would be required to a on his duties 
on the 29th of SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Full y be 
from the Rrcistran. Applications should be made not t Inter than the 
lath ¢ of JUNE. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 


The COUNCILS of Usivenity College, Liverpool, and of the Liver- 
i Royal Infirmary School of Medicine, are prepared to appoint a 
PROFESSOR of EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS in connexion with the 
above Institutions. 
The Stipend of the Professor will be 400i. per annum, together witha 
share of the Fees. 
The holder of the Professorship will, for the peseemt, be poguinet 
give instruction in Mathematics until a separate of Ma —h-4 
shall have been endowed. He will also be panne 4 to deliver a Course 
of Lectures to —— Classes. 
Candidates are requested te send in their and 
not later than t the 20th of JUNE, 1881, to either of the tm 
W. J. STEWART, 25, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
R. CATON, M.D., 18a, Abercromby-square, Liverpool. 




















May 18, 1881. 


ULL and EAST RIDING COLLEGE.— 
WANTED, a HEAD MASTER. Must be a Graduate in god 
of Oxford, Cambridge, ae me Durham, Dublin, or Edinburgh. 
School will accommodate about 200 Scholars.—For further — B- 
apply to ROBERT JAMESON. J.P., Hull, Chairman ; 


J. SANER, jun., J.P., Hull, Hon. Sec, 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED, hog shortly appoint HEAD MIS- 
TRESSES for High Schools in LIVERPOOL and PORTSMOUTH. Salary 
each case, 250/., besides Capitation Fees. 
Applications to ‘be sent, not later than Jucy 2nd Nexr, to the Secrerarr 
of the Company, 21, Queen Anne’s-gate, London, 8.W., from whom 
further information may be 


S': PAUL’S SCHOOL. — About TEN FOUN- 
DATION Ponto noger ARSHIPS will be awarded NEXT TERM.—For 
pee sey address the Secrerarr, St. Paul’s School, 40, St. Paul's 
urchyard, E.C 
YAREFUL PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—Ten Years’ experience. Large House and Grounds. 
—Address Rev. HERDERT Moopx, .A., Allen House, Guildford. 


ANTED, a TUTOR, Graduate of Oxford, to 

PREPARE a YOUTH for "MATRICULATION. Knowledge 0 of 

French and German required.—Add. K. H., care of Mr. Cokayne, 
18, Deansgate, Bolton-to-Moers. 


Tus AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 




















UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography 

with unique powers of artistic expression. AUTOTYPE is cele- 
brated for its nobie Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and for 
numerous fine examples of ern Art, selected from the Works of Rey- 
nolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De Neuville, Burne- Jones, 
ger Shields, Cave Thomas, &c. 

JSEO del PRADO, MADRID.—SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE of 397 
AU TORY PE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this celebrated 
Gallery (executed by Braun et Cie., Dornach), under the superintendence 
of the Director of the Gallery "The Work contains 34 Exaniples of 
Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael,25 Titian, 16 Van Dyck, 32 Rubens, 
&c., and will be completed in Eight Bi-Monthly Issues.—For particulars 
and terms of Subscription, apply to the Manager, The Autotype 
Company, 531, Oxford-street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS by the Autotype and Sawyer Collotype 


mployed by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, 
Numismatical, Archeological, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
leading Publishers in London and Paris. It affords the following 
advantages: — The Prints direct on the paper, with suitable margins, 
ready for binding; the Fac-simile character of the results; the cheap- 
= for Editions of 250, 500, &c. 
‘o adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
Director of Works, J. R. BAW YER. 
General Manager, W 8. BIRD. 


gS PA ELGERS BU RG, 
in the Thuringia Forest. 
Cold, Warm, Pine Leaves, and Mineral Baths, 
Electrotherapeutics and Massage. 
The Medical Attendant and Manager, Dr. Petrzarvs, M.D. 


STAMMERING CURED by ONE who has 
KO STAMMERED.—Apply, after 5 p.«., to Mr. W. Corrsrect (Pupil of 
the late Dr. Hunt), 6, Arthur-road, North Brixton. References kindly 
permitted to former Pupils. 
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R. WILLIAM TEGG, Publisher and Bookseller. 
—The WHOLESALE CATALOGUE sent free to the Trade only. 
—Pancras-lane, E.C. 


ATALOGUE of BOOKS in MISCELLANEOUS 
and THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE (No. 118), now ready.— 
Gratis on application to Francis Epwanrps, Bookseller, 83, High-street, 
Marylebone, ondon, W. 


(NATALOGUE (No. 80, Jun) of AUTOGRAPHS 
anc HISTORICAL DOCUMEN’ TS on SALE by F. NAYLOR, 
4, Millman-street, Bedford-row.—Sent on application. 


M UPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 

aa New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR contains the 
ives of Bishop Wilberforce, Lord Campbell, Dr. Whewell, &c.— 
le’s Reminiscences—Brewer’s English Studies—Travels. in ‘Africa, 
7a Pinto, Joseph Thomson, &c.—Mrs. Guthrie's Life in Western 
ndia—Our River, by G. ). Leslie—Wood Magic, by R. Jefferies—Ayala's 
oe as Anthony Trollope—Sunrise, by William Black, and nearly 
Eight Hundred other Recent Works of acknowledged Merit and General 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains 
Miss Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—McCarthy's History of 
Our Own Times—Lennox’s Playhouses—Old Drury Lane—Trollope's ‘Life 
of Cicero—Mary Marston, by George MacDonald—Lord Beaconstield’s 
Endymion, and more than One Thousand other Popular Books of the 
Past Present Seasons at the lowest current prices. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), N New Oxford-street. 


om Dp 0 FF igs a& ss F. 
12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2i., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26/. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Sheree A and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half- Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARR SON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

treet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
— ue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced prices, 

0 be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopeson’s, 
onl Saunpens & Orter’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the 


Polytechnic. 


OLOMON’S ‘WAITING for the VERDICT’ 

and ‘The ACQUITTAL,’ Artists’ Proofs, Framed complete, 15!. lis. 

—Apply to Proor, care of Charles Birchall, Advertising Agent, 32, Castle- 
street, Liverpool, W. 


O NUMISMATISTS.—-I have 
TURNER or HALF TURNER in my possession which I wish to 
part with. —Offers addressed to 246, Keith & Co., Edinburgh. 


“ EMS and PRECIOUS STONES, Mounted, can 

be PURCHASED at advantageous prices. — Raven ‘Waricurt, Mine- 

pom ag Bm og ord in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
ndon. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

to the safest and most cautious treatment, by TTHEW R. 
THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W. 

TUDIOS. —Holland Park-road, Kensington. —To 

be LET or SOLD, First-Floor STUDIO, with good Living Accom- 

modation. The Colouring of the Walls. subject to certain conditions, is 

left to the choice of the incoming Tenant.—For information and keys 

apply to G. D. Purturs & Surru. House Agents, 414, Holland-road, Ken 

=. aa can be had on Sundays at the Riding School, Holland 




















e a rare CHARLES IT. 

















OUSE and STUDIO TO BE LET, FuRNISHED, 

on Campden-hill, Studio measuring 25 by 30 feet, with Entrance 

from Back through spacious Garden and by side of House.—Inquire at 
46, Bedford-gardens, Campden- hill. 


| 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Modern Library of Foreign 
Literature, 


MESSI S. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, | 
at — Rooms, 115, 


Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 

June 15. re Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of 
MISCELLANEOUS BROOKS, including —— French, and German 
Kooks on Lan ze—Voltaire, ¢ ols.—L’Univers Pittoresque, 
sto. Roland Furieux, ‘’s cuts—Beethoven, (Euvres, 
yater's Physiognomy, 5 vols.—S Dionysii Areopagiticw Opera, 
Golii Lexiecon—Hofmanni Lexicon, 4 vols.—Buxtortii Lexi- 
hiloni’s Judwi Opera—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera—Euse' pbii His- 
3 vols.—Jeremy Taylor's Works, 10 vols.—Tillotson'’s Works, 






uvres. 











toria, 
10 vols.—Clark’s Theological Library, 24 vols.—Hughes’s England, 7 vols. 





— Modern Classics and Sc 
To be 
A Few Lots of Household Furniture—about 170 Ounces of Plate 
—a Varied and Useful Assortment of Plated Goods—and 
about 1,000 Volumes of Books, forming the Library of the late 
Rev. A. F. SIOPFORD; the whole removed from Ad 
Souls’ College. 
T° BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs. GALPIN 


viewed, and Catalogues had 















& SON, at the Clarendon Hotel, Cornmarket-street, OXFORD, on 
WEDNESDAY, June 15, at 11 for 12 o'clock precisely 
The Lots will be particularized in Catalogues. to be had, seven days 
prior to the Sale, of the Auctioners, 30, New Inn Hall-street, ‘Oxford. 
Fine old | — the Property of the late 
DU: E of PORTLAND. 

N ESSRS. CH RISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

espectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square. on MONDAY, 
June 13, at 1 o'clock precisely ( a of the Executors), about 800 
Dozens of fine old WINES. the Property of His Grace the DUKE of 
PORTLAND, deceased, in the Cellars of Harcourt House, Cavendish- 
square, and in Hyde Park Gardens, comprising 180 Dozens of Pale 
Sherry of 1855, East India Sherry. and Sherry of Misa Land Duff Gordon’s 
shipping—30 dozens of Malmsey Madeira of 1815—330 Dozens of Port of 
the Vintages of 1846, 1847, 1851, and 1858—110 Dozens of Champagne, 
Max Sutaine. Farre, and Moet & Chandon’s—and 110 Dozens of Claret 
of the Vintage of 1848. 

Samples may be had, on paying for the same, and Catalogues of 
Messrs. Barteys, SHaw & Grier, 5, Berners-street, W.; and at Messrs. 
— Manson & Woons'’s Offices, 6, King-street, St. James's-square, 
S.W. 





The Collection of old Sévres, Capo di Monte, Dresden, and other 
Porcelain, and Decorative Furniture, of a LADY, deceased, 


MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
June 14, and Following Day. at 1 o’clock precisely (by order of the 
Executors), the chvice COLLECTION of PORCELAIN of a LADY, 
deceased, comprising two pairs of Old Sévres Evantail Jardiniéres and 
a pair of Vases painted with flowers—a pair of Sevres Vases, with gilt 
festoons of flowers in relief—Ecuelles, Cabarets, and Cups and Saucers, 
beautifully painted with figures—a pair of old Sevres Plaques, with 
classical figures in relief—old Dresden Figures and Vases, also a magni- 
ficent Dresden group of the Triumph of Hercules—an old Capo di Monte 
Coffee Service—French. Berlin. and Vienna Porcelain—old Wedgw 
a Set of six Chelsea-Derby Vases—beautiful old Chelsea Vases and 
Jardiniéres—old Chelsea Figures, and a very important group of two 
figures with monkeys in a bosquet—Majolica—Bronzes—Ivories— 
Marble Statuettes—Rock Crystal Cups—Clocks and Candelabra— 
Marqueterie Commodes and Secrétaires—and Louis XVI. Furniture. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues } had. 


Silver, Jewels, and Lace, the Property of a LADY, deceased. 


M Essks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURS DAY, 

June 16, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), SILVER, 

JEWELS, and eas the Property of a LADY, deceased ; comprising 
asmal! King’s Pattern Service of small Plate, and a few’ Ornamental 
Pieces of Silver—a Brilliant Maltese Cross—a Pair of Single Stone 
Brilliant Earrings—Necklaces, Bracelets, and Rings—Old Venetian, 
Brussels, and other Lace, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








Ancient and Modern Pictures, the Property of a LAD Y, deceased, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their nar Rooms, King-street, St James’ square, on F. RIDAY, June 
at 1 o' k precisely (by order of the Executors), a COL LECTION of 
ANCIE and MODERN. PICTURES, the Property ofa LADY, deceased ; 


a 

comprising Works o 
M Anthony J. B. Crome J.H.S. Mann J. Sant, R.A. 
R Brandard » A a H. O'Neil, A B.A. J. Syer 
E. J. Cobbett Inskipp W Oliver. A. J. Woolmer. 
W. Collins, R.A. H Le Jeune, A A.R.A. 
Also Twelve capital Works of H. Koekkoek, and —_ of Campo- 
tosto, Duverger. C. Miiller, Van Schendel, Serrure, Schlotel, Springer, 
and Verboeck hoven— and Pictures and Portraits by Old Masters. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 















O LITERARY, Scientific, Dramatic, Masonic, 

and other Societies. —TO BE LET for Meetings, a large ROOM 

one door from Pall Mall.—Apply to Tuomas Wensrer, Esq., 43, Lincoln's 
nn- 


OLPERRO, CORNWALL.—TO BE LET, for 

Three Months, asmall. very convenient FURNISHED COTTAGE, 

overlooking Sea and Harbour.—For particulars apply to Mr. RenpLe, 
Treverbyn, Forest-hill, S.£. Photos may be seen. 


GOUTHWELL, NOTTS.—TO BE LET, a gt a genteel 
RESIDENCE, with Pleasure Garden, good Kitchen Garden and 
Outbuildings, Poultry-house and Yard Immediate possession may be 
had uthwell has been selected as the centre of the New Bishopric, 
and the House is err situated within five minutes’ walk of the 
Minster.—Apply to R. & G. Noster, Southwell. 


ORMANDY.—TO BE LET, Furnished, imme- 


diately, for the Season, a HOUSE, picturesquely situated on the 
Shore near Villerville, containing Dining-Room, Drawing-Room. Six 
Bed-Rooms, and Kitchen. Price for the Season, 60/.—Apply to Mons 
H. B. ve Barieci, a Criquebeeuf, par Villerville, Calyados 

















Sales by Anction 


Valuable Modern Paintings and Drawings.— The Collection of 
JOHN FREEMAN NORRIS, Esq., of Clifton, 


ESSRS. H. R. FARGUS & Co. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION. at their Sale- room, No. 4, Clare-street, 
BRISTOL, on THURSDAY, June 16, about THIRTY valuable PAINT- 
INGS and DRAWINGS, the Property of JOHN FREEMAN NORRIS, 
of Clifton. The Collection includes: The Road between Dogelly 
and Rarmouth and River View, Bettws-y-Coed, two of Fohn Syers's finest 
and most important Works—View of Newport and Pembroke Castle, by 
the same Artist—Wreck on the Yorkshire Coast, a large Painting by 
8. P. Jackson—Newport Bay, Pembrokeshire, a fine Painting by C. 
Knight—Five magnificent Drawings by the late Charles Branwhite. 
including a grand composition, The Deserted, and Winter Sunset, exhi- 
bited at Brussels—Five small but guaranteed Works by W —— Miiller 
di A. Herbert, 8S. P. Jackson, C. P. 
Curnock, Verveer, Newton, C. Felu, James Hardy, 








—and other examples by J. Danby, 
Knight, T. Pin RE vm 
jun., and others. 

talogues are in preparation. and the Collection may be viewed the 
day preceding the Sale, which will commence at 12 o'clock. 


Pictures from the Collection of the late Lieut.-Colonel PACKE 


and Others. 
. , > OAQxT ry 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
B respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Kooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
June 18, at 1 o'clock precisely capital ANCIENT and MODERN PIC- 
TURES from the Collection of the late Lieut.-Colonel PACKE, of Twy- 
ford Hall, Norfolk ; including The Effects of Idleness. one of the finest 
engraved works of G Morland— a pair of Views of Venice—very fine 
Works of Marieschi—Poultry, a fine work of Adrian Van Utrecht—A 
Guitar Player, an exquisite work of Teniers, from the Orleans Gallery— 
capital Landscapes by Gaspar and Nicholas Poussin, 8. Rosa, Zuccarelli, 
Guardi, and others; also a Landscape with Horses and Figures, a choice 
work of Cuyp. from the Duke of Bedford and Lord Granyille’s Collec- 
tions—Portrait of Gerard Dow's Father, from the Harman Collection— 
Smokers, by D. Teniers—A Violin Player, by Van Tol—A ndscape, by 
Hackaert with Figures by Adrian Van de Velde; also a fine Portrait of 
the Connétable de Bourbon, by Rembrandt, from the late Lord Radstock's 
Collection ; also a few capital Pictures, the Property of Colonel GRANT, 
and others the Prope rty of the late ANDREW ROBERTSON, Esq. 


PATCHING v. BARNETT.—Four Important Pictures” 


by Old Masters, 

MESSRS CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
& respectfully give ae that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-stre James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
June 18 (by order of the Chief C terk ia the High Court of Justice, in the 
suit of PATCHING v. BARNETT), FOUR highly important PICTURES, 
by Albert Cuyp. Jacob Ruysdael ‘J. Van der Capella, and Steenwerk, 
which formed part of the Collection of the late KICHARD CLEMSON 
BARNETT, Esq. 


Pictures from the Collection of a Nobleman, 


ESSRS. CHRISTiE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by ao at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-squ on SATUR DAY 
June Is. the FIRST PORTION of some PICTUK ne Property of a 
Nobleman. including Flora, a grand work of Guido, from the ——e 
riva and Montcalin Galleries—several capital Works of Sir Jos 
Reynolds, Sant, Baxter, Guardi, and others; also 17 capital Dutch ant 
Flemish Pictures from the Collection of a Connoisseur, including Christ 
delivering the Keys to St. Peter. a fine engraved work of Kubens—Les 
Miseres cde la Guerre, by P. Wouvermans, from the Baron Verstolkes 









The Collection of Pictures and Objects of Art of 
| JOHN BELL, Esq., deceased, 


TA] 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY. 
June 2, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order 
Alexander Moore, Esq.. 128, Hope-street, Glasgow, Trustee der of 
Estate of the late JOHN BEI "Esq ), the entire REMAINING P POR. 
TION of ey valuable and extensive COLLECT r 
OBJECTS of ART formed by JOHN BELLI 
Park Ghasow: for the purpose of dedica 
Glasgow for a Public Museum, and now sold in consequence of his 
decease before having carried out his intention, com tiring numerous 









capital examples of the Italian, Flemish, Datch, and Fre Schools, 
including Works of— - 
Asselyn Fyt Lingelbach Terburg 
Backhuyzen Van Goyen Maes Tintoretti 
Rega Greuze Moucheron itian 
Bellini Hackaert Van Oss Van de Velde 
herghem De Heem veces Verschuning 
ce a = ae is —— Weenix 

tice! yan der Heyden nacker Van der 
Freughel Hobbema “ mor ysdael 4 tnd 
Canaletti Hondikoeter Snyders Wynants 
Dusart Hooghe Jan Steen Zorz. 
Van Dyck De Koningh Teniers 


Also, a large Collection of Statuettes. Tankards, and other Carvi 4 
Ivory—a very large and costly Collection of Ewers, Vases, 
Rosewater Dishes, and Cups of engraved rock crystal, mounted wie 
enamelled silver gilt—silv: er and silver-gilt Plate—gold-mounted Camei 
and Intaglie—Snuff-boxes—Miniatures—Orienta! Carvings in jade ang 
rock crystal—Limoges, Dresden. and ancient Chinese cloisonné Enamels 
—Vienna and other Porcelain, Majolica, and Wedgwood Ware—French 
Bronzes, fine illuminated Missals, and a great variety of objects of Art 


and Vertu. 
Catalogues are now ready, paseo 1s. each, and may be had on a ol 
tion to Messrs. Moore & Brown, 128 street, Glasgow ; 


Morrison, Dick & M'Cviiocn. 98, Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow ; an at 
Messrs. Cunisriz, Manson & Woops's Offices, 8, King-street, St. James's 
square, 8.W. - 


The Collection of Pictures of the late W. SHARP, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SEL 7 by tigen at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square 
of the Executors), the very choice COLL ECTION of MODERN oe PIc- 
TURES, formed during the last half century with great taste and oat 
ment by WILLIAM SHARP, Esq.. deceased, late of Endw 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, including Six of the most ph 
Works of the great Miiller, including Prayer in the Desert, which = 
exhibited at Manchester in 1857—Arab Shepherds and Tombs in 
Mountains of Lycia—Two very fine Winter Scenes. and High Lite Tre 
Spirit of Justice. a grand work of D. Maclise, — oe —a Devonshire Scene, 
one of the finest works of W. Collins, R.A.—Hampstead Heath, avey 
me work of J. Constable, R.A.—Two — x4 Exar _ of T. 8. 
—a Scene from ‘The Tempest,’ by P. ‘oole, R.A.—  Hoapital 

me the Medway, by C. Stanfield, R.A the. Pediat, at, T. Webster, R.A. 
—Hermione, by C: R. Leslie, R.A.—a Forest Scene, y T. Creswick, ‘RA, 
with Deer by R. Ansdell. R.A.—Four exquisite Viceee by T. 
wick, R.A., engraved in Hall's ‘ Ireland '—Light and Shade. by J. Sant, 
R.A.—King Lear, by J. R. Herbert, R.A.—Two Cabinet Works of Sir 
J. Noel Paton, P.R.S.A.—Portrait of Turner—a Hill-side Farm, and the 
Eve of the Deluge, by John Linnell, sen.—View of Stratford-on-Avon, 
by M. Anthony—Hawes Water, by J. B. Pyne—and many other beautiful 
Works. 

The Collection will be viewed at Endwood Court according to particu 
lars to be hereafter announced. 














A select Collection of Valuable Works the Property of a Gentle 
man, and important Books and Manuscripts from the Libra- 
ries of various Collectors. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. June 13, and Three Following Da’ 
at 1 o'clock precisely, aselect COL LECTION of VALUABLE WORKS, 
the Property of a Gentleman, together with important Books and Manu- 
scripts from the Libraries of several other Collec tors; including Alexan- 
der’s Monarchicke Tragedies, with the excessively rare Portrait—Arber's 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 4 vols —Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 28 vols. in 26—Du Cange Glossarium medi et 
intime Latinitatis, 7 vois.—Nichol's Literary Anecdotes and I)lustra- 
tions of Literary History, 18 vols.—Stafford’s Paccata Hibernia, with the 
original Map of Mountain—Hore B. Marie Virginis, both M Manuscript 
and Printed. with fine illuminations—Gregorii Magni Dyalogi, MS. dated 
1444, on vellum—Breviarium MS. by an English scribe for the Monastery 
of B. Marie de Pouencey—Missal Romanum. printed on vellum—John- 
stoni Inscriptiones Regum Scotorium—Balbi Catholicon, printed by 
Mentelin, circa 1470—Alberti Magni Metheora, Manuscript on vellum— 
Augustinus super Psalmos, MS. on vellum, written by an eng scribe 
for the Church of St. Mary, at Ford, in Dorsetshire— Byble printed in 
1549, by Whitchwiche—numerous Standard Works in all classes of 
Literature. Also a fine original Portrait of WALTER SAVAGE 
LAN DOR, painted by James Stewart, in richly gilt frame. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





The choice and valuable Cabinet of Duplicates of English Coins 
belonging to WILLIAM BRICE, Esq 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
will SELL ~ AUCTION, at their House, cod Ret ee 

street, Strand, W.C .on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at 1 recisely, 
the very Choice and Valuable Cabinet of DUPL IGATES ~ 4 NGLIS! 
COINS, belonging to WILLIAM BRICE, Esq. Some of the most im- 

rtant pieces are Henry IV., Noble—Henry VIL, Sovereign—Henry 
M1. George Noble—Edward VI., Crown, with bare head— Mary, Sove- 
reign ‘and Angel—James I., Fifteen a Piece—Charles I., Oxford 
Sovereigns. &c, And in Silver, Edward V Crowns and Penny —Eliza- 
beth, Portcullis Crown and Shilling, Ai rn Shilling—Charles I., 

tern Tower Half-Crewn—Cromwell, Tanner's Crown—William IV., Pat. 
tern Crown, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had ; if by post, op 
receipt of three stamps. 


The valuable and ertensive Library (chiefly Natural History) of 
the late J. C. EY TON, Esq., of Eyton, Salop. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at ’ their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C..on FRIDAY. June 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY ‘chiefly Natural History, with coloured 
plates) of the late J. C. EYTON, Esq.. of Eyton, Salop; comp! 
Annals of Natural History, 80 vols.—Curtis’s British Entomology, 16 
vols.—Cuvier'’s Animal Kingdom, 16 vols.—Dumont d'Urville, Voyage 
Autour du Monde, 13 vols.—Bonaparte, Fauna Italica, 3 vols. ——— 
Monograph of Pittidee—Tetraonina and Paradiseidz, 3 vols.—Heugl 
Ornithologia Nordost Afrikas. 5 vols.—Latham's Birds, 11 vols. itu 
trated with numerous additional coloured plates—Le Vaillant, Perro- 
quets, 3 vols.—Oiseaux d'Afrique, 9 vols. —Milne-Edwards, Oiseaux 
Fossiles de la France, 4 vols —Owen’s Memoirs of Extinct Wingless Birds- 
of New Zealand, 2 vols.—Palwontographical Society’s Publications, 4 
vols.—Gould's Trochilide — Mammals of Australia — Birds 0 
Britain—Lirds of Asia—Birds of New Guinea, and other splendid Pub- 
lications—Knip. Les Pigeons—Malherbe, Monographie des Picidées, 4 
vols. —Stephens's British Entomology, 1! vols — Zoological society's 
Proceedinzs, 50 vols —Zoological Society's Transactions, 11 vols.—Orme- 
rod’s Cheshire, 15 parts, large paper—Vieillot. Oiseaux de 1’Amérique 
Septentrionale. 2 vols.—aud numerous other splendid Wi orks on Natural 
History, including the finest and most extensive Collection of Coloured 
Figures of Birds of all countries. comprising 6,250 beautifully coloured 
Drawings and Engravings. in 38 imperial folio volumes. 














Collection—and fine specimens of Backhuyzen, Teniers, Neefs, Hughten- 
burgh, Mieris, &c. 





May ‘be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


May b> viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt .f six stamps. 
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Ton Aen Oe cal and Geographical Po of 
. the Histori an raphic rtions ©, 
Duplicates from the Britwell iiivory 4 
ESSRS. SOTHELY, WILKiNSON & HODGE 
M J N, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
-at Lo'clock 






a. we Cc. 27. and Two Following Days 
sume pUP LICATES from the Historical and Geographic al Portions 
precise Wir WEL L x IBRARY ; includinx Je Bry's Collectio Peregrina- 
ofthe in Indiam Orients ulem in Occidentalem, 22 parts, with engravings 
“aio various portions of the same in German— Warnings and Teares of 


—Knox's Historie of the Church of Scotland, tirst edition— 
Admonition—Leycester’s Civill Warres—Gen- 

es’ Life—Gowrie Conspiracie—Hudson, Descriptio Freti ad Occasum 
= Epistola ad Brixium—Casar, trs unsiated by J. Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester—C ‘unningham’'s Cosmographical Giasse—Chronicles of Frois- 

Halle, Grafton, and Holinshed—King's Countie Palatine of Chester 
aricraft’ s England's Champions—Warnyng for Englande agaynst Spaine 
—Pacei Oratio—Sarate’s Peru ; and numerous rare Voyages and Travels, 


ee be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 
A Selection of Valuable Books in splendid Bindings, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W C., on THU: RSDAY, June 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
SELECTION of Vé LUABLE BOOKS, in splendid bindings, from the 
Library of a GENT »moving from London, comprising Splendid 
Books of Prints, County stories. Voyages and Travels, Works on the 
Fine Arts, Poetry, Novels and the Drama,and Miscellaneous Literature ; 
including Darcel_ et Delange Faiences Italiennes—Gailhabaud, Archi- 
tecture—Holbe' in’s ads Ill: wstrated London News, 77 vols.—Lodge's 
Portraits, 4 vols. 2 paper, choice india proofs—Mey: rick’s Armour, 
5 vols —Jones’s Grammar of Ornament—Nash’s Brighton Pavilion, 
coloured plates—Ottley ' 8 ‘ac-similes— Stothard’s Monumental Eftigies, 
large per—Waring's Art as Masterpieces of Industrial 
Art, 4 vols. —Watteau, Figures—Galerie de Florence, 4 vols —British 
Gallery, large paper, india proofs—Camden’s Britannia. 3 vols —Lyson's 
Britan: 10 vols. large paper—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
3yols i—--; § Monasticon and St. Paul's, 9 vols.—Gravina —— 
4i Monreale, 2 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Horsfield’s Sussex, 2 v 
large paper — — Bayley and Britton’s Surrey, 5 vols. largest paper—Man- 
ning and Bra urrey, 3 vols.—Morant’'s Essex, 2 vols. large paper— 
Snorro Sturlal “sana Haconis et Diderici, 2 vols —Valentini Basilica 
Jateranense e Basilica Liberiana, 2 vols. ‘— Gentleman's Magazine, 
2% vols. a very fine and complete set in gilt russia—European Sceneries, 
8 yols.—Storer’s Cathedrals vols.—Cook’s Voyages, 9 vols.—Parry's 
§ vols.—Walpol Anecdotes of Painting and Catalogue of 
£ Is. first edition—Ottley'’s History of Engraving, 2 vols.— 
National celle, 3 vols. large paper—Moyen Age et Renaissance, 5 vols. 
—Musée Ge Peinture et de Sculpture, 17 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, Stones of Venice. Seven Lamps of Architecture, and other 
Werks—Granger and Noble’s History of England, 13 vols. illustrated 
with upwards of 900 portraits—Dodsley’s Old Plays" 15 vols. large paper 
—Percy Ballads, 7 vols. largest pape r_Die kens'’s Novels, 1! vols.— 
Boecace Decameron, illustrated with Tp et eerie Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes and Lilustrations, 17 vols —Prescott's Works. 9 vols. 
~—Alison's Europe, 24 vols.—Encyclopwdia Britannica, oe vole. —Dibdin's 
Typographical | Antiquities—Lllustrations of Popular Literature, 13 vols. 
—Roxburghe Club Publications, &c. 
May be ‘viewed one day prior. Catalogues may be had ; 
receipt of two stamps. 


A Selected Portion of ‘the va’uable Library of thelate 
G. LEWIS WAY, Esq. 
MPa SOTHEBY, W iLKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUC TION. at their House, No. > Wellington- 
rand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July at 1 o'cloc recisely, a 
SELECTED, PORTION of the very ‘VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
GREGORY LEWIS WAY, Esq, Translator of the Fabliaux ; com- 
rising Rare Old English ‘Poetry—English and French Romances of 
Shivalry— Works of the Old Dramatists—and numerous other Scarce and 
Curious Publications ; including Hampole’'s Stimulus Conscientix, in 
— Verse. manuscript on vellum—Gower Confessio Amantis, printed 
Caxton—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, printed by Pynson—Chaucer's 
Works, in black letter, various editions— Lydgate’s Translation of Borhas, 
and other Poems—Earl of Surrey's Songes and Sonnets—Spenser’s 
Queene, first and second editions—spenser’s Amoretti, first edition— 
Spenser's Rrittains Ida. first edition—Spenser's Shepheards Calendar— 
Davies's Microcosmos and Muses Sacrifice—Pierce Ploughman s Vision 
and Crede—Mirour for Magistrates—shakespeare’s Poems, first edition, 
with the rare portrait—Heywood s Spider and Flie—Hardyng’s Chroni- 
cle, in metre—Cowley's Poetical Blossomes—Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
ned—Samson Agonistes—Lycidas and Comus, all first editions— 
Homer, translated by Chapman —Southwell's Works—Drayton’s Poly- 
Olbion—Muses Elizium and Poems—Taylor the Water-Poct’s Works— 
Brant’s Stultifera Navis, by Barclay—Arnold’s Chronicle, with Ballad of 
Nut-brown Maid— Morte d Arthur. splendid manuscript on vellum, with 
# beautiful miniatures—Arthur of Little Britain, by Lorde karners— 
lancelot du 3 vols.—Tristan de la ‘Table Konde, 2 vols.—Meliadus 
de Leonnoys— Huon de BordAuex—Merlin—Amadis of Gaul, Palmeria 
of England, Amadis of Greece, Valentine and Orson, Palmerin d'Oliva, 
Seven Champions, Parismus, Montelion, Wandering’ Knight, and other 
scarce romances—Sidney's Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. first and 
other editions—Sidney's Defence of Poesie, first edition—Shakespeare’s 
Plays, second and third folios—Killigrew's Works—D’Avenant's Works 
—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works—Ben Jonson’s Works—Shepharde s 
—Sir T. Moore’s Works — Bouchard, oe — Caviceo, 
Peregrin, and various other Rare and Valuable Work 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be tal; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 
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A fine Collection of Books, including g a Portion of the Library 
of CARL ENGEL, ye: sq.; also Autograph Letters and 
MSS, of Burns, ‘Montehodin, Beethoven, Mrs, Suddons, and 
Others. 

10 - SON opt + 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.. on MON- 

DAY, June 13. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock pre- 

cisely, aCOLLECTION of valuable KOOKS, many in handsome bindings, 

-neluding part of the LIBRARY of CARL ENGEL, Esq., removed from 

his residence at Kensington; comprising RKuskin'’s Puems, post Svo. 

185, privately priuted and of excessive rarity—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 

first edition, 2 vols, smail 4to. —Spenser’s Faerie Queene, second editicn, 

lvol sm 4to —Knight's Pictorial Shakespeare, 8 vols —Lin vard's Eng- 
land, 14 yols.—Boccace, Decameron, Graveiot’s Plates, 

Hore on Vellum with Miniatures—Sotheby’s Principia 

Yols.—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 5 vols. 4to. uncut—Shelley’s St. ‘Tr 

The Germ, illustrated by Holman Hunt and Others—Art Journal, 2 

~—Manuscripts relating to the Third Parliament of Charles I —V 

ag strial Arts, 2 vols.—Geographical Society's Journal 1455-81—Poems 

State Affairs 17 surreptitious—Mohawk Prayer Book, original 
sattion, New York, 5—Liturgies in Manks, New Zealand, and other 

Dialects—Dodd's Church History. 5 vols.—Burney'’s History of Music, 

4 vols.—Davila, Histoire des Querres Civiles, 2 vols. red morocco— 

Thackeray’s Works and Eliot’s Romola, Edition de Luxe—Hume and 

Smoiiett, 17 ‘otts Waverley Novels, ** Abbotsford Edition,” 

rley Novels, 48-vol. edition—Turner’s Annual 

Tours, large paper—Rare Autograph Letter and Poem of Robert Burns 

and many others, including the Wesleys, David Garrick, Mendelssohn, 




















&c.—a large Collection of Franks mounted in 2 vols —an extensive | 
series of | 
in South | 


ordinary of Arms 
3) beautifully f nis! 
Wales, by Thoma 


arranged by Mr. Tuckett, in 33 Boxes—a s 
ed Water-Colour Drawings of Scenery 
lornor, L520, with descriptions, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 












A large Assemblage of Musical Instruments, &c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, on 
.AY. June 21, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, a large 

2MBLAGE of MUSICAL PKOPERTY, including Pianofortes— 

Organs—Harmoniums—Harps—Italian Violins—Tenors and Violoncellos 

—Wind Instruments, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 












A Collection o ‘celeniie Books, the Property of a Gentleman, 
and several small Private Libraries. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

UCTION. at ae House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, June 27, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes saat 
l o'clock precisely. a valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, the Property 
of aGENTLEMAN, and several small LIBRARIES; comprising Stan- 
dard Works in Theology. Lhe ga ig fine Illustrated and Architectural 
Works—Topographical Books. Works in nearly every class of 
Literature ; including Fox's. pig 3 vols. black letter—Knight's 
Shakespeare, 8 vols. green morocco extra—Milner's ier! of Ww at 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, a New and 
Infallible Bn hays to | EARN in Three Months how to Read, 
biseyt and nce Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 
‘ALLON, B.A. KL. Clo h, 8vo. pp 791, price Ss. 
London: Dulau & Co. 37, Sohu-square. 





Fifteenth Edition, enlarged to 100 pages, post free, 1s. 
I OW to INVEST. No one should invest either 
large or small sums without first reading this work. ‘“ More 
valuable than ever.”—Vide Public Press. Published by 
E. J. Bartlett, F.R.G.S., 30, Great St. Helen's, London, E.C. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 
Now ready, 
'THE GREAT MAP of WESTERN PALESTINE, 


in 25 Sheets, on the Scale of one inch to A mile 
Guineas, in strong Portfolio. To Su (0 
Office, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi), Two Guineas. 


Agent, Mr. Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 








ter. 2 vols.—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, large pape: 
Illustrations of Time 1827—Dr. Syntax’s Tours, pe perro mena 
Dickens’s Sketches by Boz. 3 vols. 1837, and others, original editions— 
National Manuscripts of Ireland, 3 vols.—Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, 22 vols. —Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, 23 vols. half-Rex- 
burghe, large paper—RKogers’s Poems and Italy, 2 vols. large paper, 
morocco extra—Owen Jones's Alhambra, 2 vols.—Art Journal, 31 vols. 
Fg Pictures, 4 vols. in portfolios—Parker Socicty’s Publications, 
5 vols., Catalogues are preparing. 





The Collection J E ox Lepidoptera formed by the late 
WESTON, Esq. 
R. J. C. 


STEVENS has been favoured with 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at his er ay Rooms, 38, 

King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, June 1 half-past 12 
o'clock precisely. the COLLECTION of imtirish,  PEPIDOPTERA 
formed by the late W. P. WESTON, Es« a The Specimens are in ve 
fine condition ; and Mr. Stevens begs to icular attention to the 
numerous fine series and varieties, capeckt iy amongst the Diurni, 
Geometre, and Tortrices. 

On view after 2 o'clock the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 











({NGLISH ETCHINGS.—A Monthly Publication 
4 of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists. Part I. JUNE, 
price 3s. 6d. ; Japanese Proof Parts, 1. 1s. 
Contents of Part I. (JUNE). 

STONE QUARRY, LUDLOW: Twilight. By S. H. Baker. 

LOCHEARN By R. Currie. 

A SHEER HULK. By George Stevenson. 

In CHANCERY. By Oliver Baker. 

William Reeves, Publisher, 185, Fleet-street, London. 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. — See the 
hO BUILDER (4d. ; by post, 44d. ) for View and Plan ; also of Oakfield, 
Sevenoaks, and German Se ulpture—Census and Growth of Londen— 
Amateur A sthetics—Revisers Kevised—The Godwin Leeman semen 
of Building Materials—Use of Marbles in Architecture—Dictionary of 
Architecture — Wadmore Church, &c.—46, Catherine-street; and all 


Newsmen. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 

(omc SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRI- 

CALLY, together with an Introduction to Transversals, Methods 
of Projection, &&. By 8S HOLKER HASLAM, B.A.. Mathematical 
Master of Rochester Cathedral School; and J. EDWARDS, B.A., Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

London: Longmans & Co. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Just published, 372 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
OENAMO.—SKETCHES of the EARLY DAYS 


of NEW ZEALAND Romance and Reality of Antipodean Life in 
the Infancy of a New Colony. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lonaon ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


I. 
YWIXT GREEK and TURE ; or, Jottings during 
a Journey through Thessal Macedonia, and Epirus. in the 
Autumn of 1880. M. V ALENTINE CHIROL. With Frontispiece 
and Map, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
II. 


NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss THACKERAY. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.”’ 


IIL. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John West’s 


Colonial Experiences. By A. C. GRANT. Originally published in 
Blackwood's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 


Iv. 


VALLOMBROSA. By W. W. Story, Author of 
* Roba di Roma,’ * Graffitid’ Italia,’ &c. Reprinted from Blackwood's 


Megazine. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Vv. 
SECOND EDITION, 
AT HOME in FUJI. By C. F. Gorpon CumMMING, 


Author of ‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ New Edition. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Map, price 25s. 
“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign ~ and travel.” 

Diily Telegraph. 

“The author carries her readers with her through many a quaint and 
icturesque scene of native life, with the ever-varying and beautiful 
oni kground of sea-coast or forest. or river bank, and enables them to 
salize her keen sense of enjoyment in it all.’’—Athen@um. 

* Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss Bird are. perhaps, the most de- 
lightful lady travellers of the day.’ ’—Liverpool Mail. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, Vols. I. to VI. (‘* Abar” to “* Mysore” ), 8vo. half-morocco, price 2/. 2s, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.I.E. LL.D., 


Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 
“A complete account of the country, its geography, topography, ethnology, commerce, and products, arranged in 


alphabetical order acc ording to the names of places.” — 7imes 


*,* The Three remaining Cebus will be issned in July. 
London: TRUBNER & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





Large post 16mo. French morocco gilt, price 2s. 


\ HAT SHALLIREAD? A Register of Books 
Read and to be Read. 

‘‘In a neatly got-up book the reader is provided with the means of 
recording the title of each book, the author’ S name. = date when read, 
while the same line has a space for remarks.'’—Se: 

“ Should be found of great value by the reading public” — Pi % 

George Waterston & Sons, London and Edinburgh; and all Stationers 


and Booksellers. — 
ny IDDLE- CLASS and "SUBURBAN HOUSE 
ARCHITECTURE; with Special Notes on Simple Ventilation. 
(Illustrated.) This Work Tully explains how, by good Planning, one can 
obtain comfort, economy, and great saving of domestic labour, Post 
free, price 3d., of the Author, 
Henry G. Brace, A.R.L.B.A., Architect, 22, Chancery-lane, London, E.C . 











Now ready, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG DOCTOR’S FUTURE; or, What 
shall be my Practice? By E. DIVER, M.D Being some Account 
of Medical Appointments, Civil, Naval, and Military; with Hints upon 
the Method of General Practice. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Waterloo-place. 





New Edition, 2 decorated vols, (1,200 pp.), 12s. 6d.; by post, 13s. 6d. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPON DENCE of 
BISHOP DOYLE (J.K.L.). By W. J. FITZPATRICK, LL.D. 
Greatly Enlarged and Enriched with Unpublished Letters. 
See Atheneum of Jan. 31 and Sept. 11, 1880, on “ its interest and 
importance.” 
“Mr. FitzPatrick’s memoir is richly studded with anecdotes and 
sketches of his attractive hero as politician, scholar. theologian, professor, 


bishop, religious director, and friend The bi biographer has a keen eye to 
humour, and has thrown ‘in a number of specimens of Irish wit.. eis 
exclusively the ae and the specialist of his subject.”’ iturda’ 


eview. “A m biographer.’ “ Pull of ‘amusing and 
foaacatee mentter.” ’—Spectator. 


Duffy, 1, Paternoster-row. Gill, Dublin. 


OT and DASH SHORTHAND. 
TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 

No twists se twirls and ugly whirls. All symbols straight lines. 
Mr. H. C. Brookes, Reporter, says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt about the 
agen of your Dot and Dash system. Asa Reporter I use it <<, 
in my practice, and consider that any one may easily attain a speed of 
120 wens per minute.”’ Post free, 6jd. 


Also, 
MNEMONICS: Aids to Memory. For Dates, 
Facts, Names, Poe . Asimple and thorough! 
Post free, Ls. 3d. Testimonials and particulars en” Pry Key: 
SHORTHAND, 6}¢.; MNEMONICS, Is. 3d.; or the two together for 


1s. 64., by 
A. Noble, 167, Catherine Street, Doncaster. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PROVINCIAL 

WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, PROV enna, and ANCIENT 
CUSTOMS, from the Reign of Edward I. B ALL IWELL. 
2 vols. 8vo. upwards of 1,000 pages, in double comma. New and 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, lis. 

*.* It contains above 50,000 Words, forming a complete Key for the 
reader of our Old Poets, Dramatists, Theologians, and other Authors, 
whose works abound with Allusions, of which ex tions are not to 
be found in ordinary Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 


A GLOSSARY ; or, Collection of Words, Phrases, 
Customs, Proverbs, &c. illustrating the Works of English Authors, 
particularly Shak = his ¢ ies. By ROBERT NAR ES, 
Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. A New Editic oe considerable Addi- 
tions, both of Words a Examples, by JAMES 0. F {ALLIWELL, F.R.S. 
and THOMAS WRIGHT, MA., F'S.A., &. 2 thick vols, 8vo. a New 
ond Cheaper Edition, cloth, Ll. Is. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


'—Vanity Fair. 











NGLO-SAXON.—1. Bosworth’s Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. 12s. 
. Vernon’s Guide to Anglo-Saxon. 5s. 
. Barnes’s Anglo-Saxon Delectus. 2s. 6d. 
. Bosworth and Waring’s Four Gospels, in Anglo- 
Saxon, Gothic. Wycliffe, 1389, Tyndale, 1526. Versions. vo. 12s. 
. Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. 7s. 6d. 


. Beowulf, witha Translation, Notes, Glossary, &c., 
by Thorpe. 7s. 6d. 
. Zlfric’s Anglo-Saxon Paschal Homily. 5s, 
London: J. Russell Smith, 35, Soho-square. 


A aAaQo Mm & bt 





U SEFUL BOOKS | of REFERENCE, 


SIMS'S MANUAL for the GENEALOGIST, TOPOGRAPHER, ANTI- 
QUARY, and LEGAL PROFESSOR. Syo. Lis. 

BRIDGERS’'S INDEX to 30,000 PRINTED PEDIGREES. 8vo. ls. 6d, 

BURNS’S HISTORY of PARISH REGISTERS. Second Edition. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


HALLIWELL'S DICTIONARY of OLD ENGLISH PLAYS. §Svo. 12s. 

HALLIWELL'S DICTIONARY of 50,000 ARCHAIC and PROVINCIAL 
WURDs. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. svo. Ls. 

NARES'S GLOSSARY of the ELIZABETHAN AGE. Enlarged by 
Wright and Halliwell. 2 vols. 5vo. 21s. 

HAZLITT’S BIBLIOGRAPHY of OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
from CAXTON tv 1660. 8vo. pp. 704, in double columns, 31s. 6d. 

LOWER’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 





London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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BIisBLe > avig: © B. 


The ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal English Versions of the 
New Testament, in parallel columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. 
Wiclif, 1380.—Tyndale, 1534.—Cranmer, 1539.—Geneva, 1557. — Rheims, 
1582.—Authorized, 1611. 

One very handsome volume, 4to. 2!. 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 
8. Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 





Just published, price 1s. each, 
ANGUAGE, and the Theories of its Origin. 
By Mr. R. BROWN, F.S.A. 


“Complete understanding of the weightiness of the problem, and 

earnest endeavour after truth, is expressed in it.’’ 

Professor Ludwig Noiré, Mayence. 

“I know of no other publication in which the present state of the 

question in regard to the origin of speech is presented with so much 
learning, clearness, and compactness.”—Professor Sayce. 


Also, by the same Author, 
ZOROASTER and ARCHAIC MONOTHEISM. 
RELIGION and MYTHOLOGY of the ARYANS, 

E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.) 


> 


DR. VICTORIA: 


A NOVEL. 


By Major-General ALEXANDER, C.B. 
3 vols, 





“ A vigorous, brightly-told story of English society.” 
Scotsman, 


AMICO’S LITTLE GIRL: 
A NOVEL. 


By Miss MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL. 
1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO VICTORS. 


By Mrs. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


DARCY AND FRIENDS: 


N° 2798, June 11,8) 


<a, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LEGEND OF THE DEATH OF ANTAR: 


AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 
Also, LYRICAL POEMS, SONGS, and SONNETS. 
By WELBORE ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


London: Davip BoGusE, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





JUST OUT, 


LETTERS OF PROSPER MERIMEE 
TO PANIZZI. 


Edited by LOUIS FAGAN, 
Author of ‘The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi.’ 


2 vols, demy, handsomely bound, 25s. 








CAPT. MAYNE REID’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FREE LANCES: 





AN IRISH STORY, 


By JOSEPH M‘KIM. 
1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE ANTHONY’S NOTE-BOOK. 

A COLLECTION OF STORIES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

By MARY CAUMONT. 





[Shortly. 





IN THE PRESS. 
MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘A Broken Blossom,’ &c, 
3 vols, 


ALICE WARNER: 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. JOHN ALLEN. 
2 vols. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


By HARRIETT JAY and ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Authors of ‘ The Queen of Connaught’ and 
‘The Shadow of the Sword,’ 


POEMS AND LYRICS FOR IDLE 
HOURS. 


By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 








F. V. WHITE & Co. Publishers, 31, Southampton- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW — 


Advertisements for the Fortnightly Review should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 


Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round should be sent 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN VALLEY. 


By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


‘There is an ardent love story underrunning the narrative, the fair Ysabel and her friend the 
Condesa being as charming and quick-witted in wiles for their friends’ behoof as we remember the 
senoritas of old.”—Atheneum, 


REMINGTON & Co, 134, New Bond-street, W. 





THE NEW AUTHORIZED DRAWING BOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 


POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


The Objects Selected from the South Kensington Museum by E, J. POYNTER, R.A. 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND. Two Books, price 6d. each. 
FIRST GRADE FREEHAND. Six Books, price 6d. each. 
SECOND GRADE FREEHAND. Four Books, price 1s. each, 





THE SAME DESIGNS ARE PUBLISHED ALSO ON CARDS. 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND. Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
FIRST GRADE FREEHAND. Six Packets, price 1s. each. 
SECOND GRADE FREEHAND. Four Packets, price 1s. 6d. each. 


* * Prospectus on application, and Specimen Numbers on receipt ¢f Published Price. 





before the 16th of each Month to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


London: BLACKIE & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST. 


——_—>——_ 


On the 20th June will be published, price 1s. 


SIX PRETTY GIRLS. 


The Summer Number of Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


Contents. 
Mrs. MACDON ALD’S EXPERIMENT. By Annie ho ge (Mrs, Pender 
Cudlip), Author of ‘ Byre of Blendon,’ ‘ Our Set,’ 
CAMILLA’S WEDDING-DAY, 
Idyl of the W’ hite Ranche,’ 
A BUNCH of SNOWDROPS. By i. Gullifer, Author of ‘The Apostle 
of Matrimony,’ &c. 
suanet AGE ARRANGED. By Rita, Author of ‘My Lady Coquette,’ 


ng Iza Duffus Harty, ‘Author of ‘An 


avis of HIS HEART. By Annabel Gray, Author of ‘ Margaret 
unbar,’ &. 


Six Whole-Page Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 





Immediately will be published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, 


AMONG the SONS of HAN: Six 


Years’ Experience of a Lady in China and Formosa. 
By Mrs. THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


The LIFE of GEORGE IV., as Prince 


of Wales, Regent, and King, including his Letters and 
Opinions. With a View of the Men, Manners, and 
Politics of his Reign. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., 
Author of ‘The Life of David Garrick,’ ‘ Lives of the 
Kembles,’ &c. 


SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An 


Account of the Mohammedan Pilgrimage to Meccah, 
recently performed by an_ Englishman —— 
Mchammedanism. By J. F. KEANE (Hajj Mohamme: 
Amin). 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“A very interesting book.’’—Palt Mall Gazette. 
“The book is a remarkable one, unpretentious but absorbing, and 
crammed full of incidents which have never before “— narrated.’ 
waaie tee, 
“He tells his own story, and gives his own experiences, with graphic 
power. The book is full of interest.’’—Sunday Times. 


The MARRIAGE of TIME: a 
Rhymed Story. By AMBOFILIUS, Author of ‘ Claude 
Beauclerc,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HUSBAND'S SECRET. By 


RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘Under St. Paul’s,’ 
‘The Weird Sisters,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Few writers of fiction of the present day are possessed of more 
dramatic power than Mr. Richard Dowling, nor aries many so much of 
the true art of the story-teller as he possesses. can make out of the 
slightest materials a most attractive Story, which will scarcely fail to 
move the better nature of all readers.”"—Scotsman 


AMONG the HEATHER: a Highland 
Story. By A.C. HERTFORD. 2 vols. 


“Miss Hertford’'s tale....is gentle and refined, and the heroine her 
self is pleasant and natural.’’—Saturday Review. 


VISITED on the CHILDREN. By 


a GIFT, Author of ‘A Matter-of-Fact Girl,’ &c. 
vols. 


“Those who may be disposed to pass a little time in reading ‘ Visited 
on the Children,’ may be assured that it wili not have been wasted. 
The novel is a good one.’’"—Morning Post. 


SACKCLOTH and BROADCLOTH. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of ‘Innocence at 
Play,’ ‘ Wild Georgie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


OUR SET. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘ Eyre of Blendon,’ ‘County 
People,’ &c. 3 vols. 


AROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. 


COMPTON READE, Author of ‘Rose and Rue,’ 
‘Sidonie,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


YOUNG CELEBS. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, Author of ‘The Life of George IV.,’ ‘ Diana 


Gay,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. [On t the 20th. 
Just ready, 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION 
By “ RITA,” 


Author of ‘ My Lady Coquette,’ entitled 


A SINLESS SECRET, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand, 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
By EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, with up of 100 Il i 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMG@BA TO THE 
INSECTS. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of ‘The Fairy-land of Science,’ ‘A Short Hist 
Science,’ ‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior St 


— 





of Natural 
ents.’ 


CHAP. 

1. Life and Her Children. e “The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, 

2. Life’s Simplest Children: how with ringed bodies and jointed 
they live, and “ga and build. feet. 

3. How Sponges liv 9. The neg tethen pe and their 

4. The Lamo-thbowers of the Ponds Hunting Relati 
and Oceans. 10. Insect Suckers and B Biters,which 

5. How Starfish walk and Sea- change their coats but not 
Urchins grow. their bodies. 

6. The Mantle - covered Ani 11. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, 
and how they aang with 4 which ee mpped — ies 


and without them within their c 

. The Outcasts of ‘hated Life, | 12. Intelligent oe with help- 
and the Elastic-Ringed Ani- less Children, as illustrated by 
mals by Sea and by Land. the Ants. 


** What constitutes the book's chief charm is the marvellously simple, 
yet Mba ri scientific, style which runs through it; the food for thought 
‘uture study which it affords ; and the truly philosophic glow which 
lights up its every page....The work forms a charmi ng introduction to 
the study of zoo! ogy—the science of ving things—which, we trust, 
will find its way into many hands.” —Natur: 


_ 





Medium 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 
* 
A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. F.R.8., &c., 

Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland ; Author of ‘ The Great Ice Age.’ 
‘He attempts to describe, in a more systematic manner than has 

hitberto been attempted, that succession of changes, climatic and 
oe. which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of 
leistocene, Post-glacial, and recent times. This he does in a more 


thorough and complete manner than, we venture to think, has ever been 
done before.'’—Times. 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, post 8vo. cloth, lis. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
With Gots Map, printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, 

ilustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes. 


“No better introduction to the principles of geol could ‘ibly be 
recommended tothe English reader. It isa wakel Ge =e est value, 
and one worthy to take a foremost place among popular manuals of 
science.’’—Nature. 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo. cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 16s. 
THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN; 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES: 
WITH 
NOTICES OF THE COAL-FIELDS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 
By EDWARD HULL, M.A. F.R.8., 
Director of the Geological Survey of [reland ; Author of ‘ The Physical 
Geology and Geography of Ireland.” 

“ Gives with a fulness of detail and breadth of view not before attained 
or attainable, a statement of the resources for the production of fuel 
which are not only by this country, but by its dependencies 
and its competitors.’’—Times. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 
BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-1880, 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F-.S.S., 
Author of ‘ The Progress of the World,’ &c. 


““A very interesting and well-arranged little volume, showing in a 
clear manner the general characteristics of the economic movement of 
the last ten years. Mr. Mulhall’s view regardi the position of the 
world is a decidedly optimist one. He gives the figures of the population. 
wealth, taxes, an debt of all the world, together with figures relating 
to agriculture, commerce, mining, the carry ing trade, and the earnings 
of nations in 1880 as compared with 1870.""— ist. 





THIRD EDITION, with 32 Full-Page Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN, 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young 
Children. 


Ry the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. F.G.S., 
Author of ‘ Floral Dissections.’ 
An Edition, with the Illustrations Coloured by Hand, is also published, 
cloth gils, gilt edges, price 14s. 


“Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into 
practical use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children 
would take to it.’’—Science Gossip. 





SECOND EDITION, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Home eee —: 4 Schoolmistresses and Pupil 


By ROBERT JAMES aaa, M.D., 
Late Superi of Ed ion at Natal. 
“ A most able and valuable work.’’—Schoolmaster. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 65, Charing Cross, 





MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


— ooo 


EDMUND BURKE'S LETTERS and 


PAPERS on IRISH AFFAIRS. Edited, with Preface, 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ ART AT HOME SERIES.” (New Volume.) 


The LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. 


With a Chapter on English Illustrated Books by AUSTIN 
= With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


“ Will take rank as one of the most successful of the 
series.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


“ A more delightful book of the kind it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, impossible to find.”—Saturday Review, 


RUGBY, TENNESSEE: an Account 


of the New Settlement there. By THOMAS HUGHES, 
Q.C. With a Report on the Soils of the Cumberland 
Plateau by F. W. KILLEBREW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. 


“In this volume the curious reader will find much 


information about the condition of things in the new 
colony.”—Daily News. 


“ GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” (New Volume.) 


POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and 


Arranged by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
(/mmediately. 


*,* Also a Limited Edition, on Large Paper, crown 8vo. 9s. 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


By H. A. BRIGHT, Author of ‘ A Year in a Lancashire 
Garden.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN INGLESANT: 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


a Romance. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


“ MACMILLAN § CO.’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.” 


(New Volume.) 


The LIFE and WORK of MARY 


CARPENTER. By Rev. J. E. CARPENTER. With 
Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVI- 


DENCE. By Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench 
Division. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ An invaluable text-book to students.”— Zimes, 

“There can be little doubt, we think, that this 
Digest will be a book of great value to those persons...... 

who are not lawyers, but who have occasion or desire to 
understand something of the law of judicial evidence, 
and the principles on which it is founded.” 

Pull Mall Gazette. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon 
of Peterborough ; ‘and F. J. A. HORT, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


*,* The Introduction and Appendix will very shortly be 
published, uniform, in a separate volume. 


The NEW PHRYNICHUS. Being a 


Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phr. 7 
nicus. With Introductions and Commentary by 
GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., of Balliol’ College, 
Oxford; Assistant Classical Master in 8t. Paul's School. 
8vo. 188. 


EURIPIDES—MEDEA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Commentary, by A. W. VERRALL, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Macmillan’s Classical Library. 


PROPERTIUS—SELECT ELEGIES 


of. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and _a_ general 
Introduction to the Study of Propertius, by J P, POST- 
GATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Comparative Philology in University College, 
London. Feap. 8vo. 6s. [{Macmillan’s Classical Series, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


MECHANICS, for the Use of the Junior Classes at the 
University and the Higher Classes in Schools. With a 
Collection of Examples. By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., 

Tutor and Prelector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & Co, London W.C. 
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The CORRESPONDENCE of 


TALLEYRAND and LOUIS XVIII. during the Congress of Vienna. 
With a Preface, Observations, and Notes by M. G. PALLAILN. 
2 vols. demy vo. 24s. 
“This r kable cor d 
“Talleyrand was never = and never diffuse, and appears in writing 
to Louis XVIII. to have used a free pen. His reports of interviews and 
conversations, his sketches of the august and illustrious men he had to 
deal with, his satirical observations and mighty reflections, will place 
him in the highest rank of letter-writers. The King whom he addressed 
was a man of wit and enjoyed Talleyrand’s delicate irony.’’—Daily News. 
“As the irs of the celeb d dipl e will not be published for 
some years, the present volumes will be perused with especial interest, 
as throwing a vivid light on the great events which culminated in the 
memorable Congress of 1815... ./ Altogether the volumes are of peculiar 
interest and undoubted historical vaiue.’’— Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


———-—— 





"'—Times. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR.’ 


The CAMERONIANS. By James 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS LEWIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


. 
TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss 
M. A. LEWIS. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“ The sorrows of a chaperone have never been more cleverly described 
with the due mixture of humour and pathos than by Miss Lewis....The 
novel is brightly written, and the descriptions haye much piquancy and 
show a keen sense of humour.’’—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART.’ 


An OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“**An Ocean Free-Lance,’ in respect of variety, spirit, vivid energy, 
and mastery of touch, both in great effects and small details, is amply 
worthy of the author, who has never yet been surpassed by any one who 
has written of the sea.”"—Graphic. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 
POLICY and PASSION. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A novel of considerable power and of decided interest.” —Atheneum. 


Also, on Monday next, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR UF ‘FOLLY MORRISON,’ 


LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of ‘ Folly Morrison.’ 3 vols. crown Syo. 


Now ready, 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The WELLFIELDS. By Jessie 
FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘ Probation’ and ‘The First Violin.’ In 
crown §vo. price 6s. 

“A well and powerfully written novel.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“ Such novels as the ‘ Wellfields ' render important services to art.” 
Academy. 





At all Booksellers’, 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGH- 


‘TON, Each volume separately, in crown 8yo. price 6s. 

“‘Tlove the romances of Miss Broughton; I think them much truer 
to nature than Ouida’'s, andsmore impassioned and less preachy than 
George Eliot's. Miss Kroughton's heroines are living beings, having 
not only flesh and blood but also esprit and soul; in a word they are 
real women, neither animals nor angels, but allied to both.” 

André Theuriet, the French Novelist. 
SECOND THOUGHTS, 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN, 
NANCY. 
NOT WISELY but TOO WELL, 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@— 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of ‘Through lhussia,’ ‘My Year in an 
Indian Fort,’ &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 21s. 


“ Mrs. Guthrie's ‘ Life in Western India’ is worthy the graphic pen of 
thisaccomplished writer. Her familiarity with Indian life enables her 
to portray in faithful and vivid hues the character of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan tribes, noting the a nigeria of their social and religious 
traditions, and representing their perso its and manners with 
picturesque fidelity.” ’—Daily Telegraph. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and the 


SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Edited, from the 
French of ALBERT DU BOYS, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“This book is valuable as an able compendium of documents about 
Catharine, and also as a statement of the causes which led to the English 
Reformation. It should be read by all who want to take a compre- 
hensive view of the period. Miss Yonge’s work is thoroughly and con- 
scientiously done.’ + Graphic. 


A VISIT to ABYSSINIA: an Account 


of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. WINSTANLEY. late 4th 
(Queen's Own) Hussars. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE, for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition, | vol. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


CHEAP EDITION of LORD BRACK- 


ENBURY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara's 
History,’ &c. Forming the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By 


1ZA DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


POYNTER, Author of ‘ My Little Lady,’ &c. 2 vols. 


The FUTURE MARQUIS. 
CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 
SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘ Dorcas,’ ‘ Anne Warwick,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘‘There is much to commend in this novel. It is a very pretty story, 
cleverly devised and wholesomely carried out.'’—Saturday Keview. 


HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘Mrs. Oliphant has great versatility of imagination and a happy power 
of drawing on her memory for details in painting both people and places 
after nature. In* Harry Joscelyn’ she makes judicious use of sharp and 
telling contrasts. Nothing can be better than her pictures of the Break 
Cumberland fells and their rough inbabitants, except her clever ace 
of Anglo-Italian life in Leghorn, Harry h himself is a clever and interest- 


ing study.’’—Times. 
LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of 


*URSULA'S LOVE STORY,’ &c. 3 vols 
“ An agreeable and well-written story, which deserves to be popular.”’ 
Morning Post. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By tie 


Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work sage me in 1 vol. —— 5s. am § of which ert! be had 


5s. bound and Illustrated. 








separately), elegantly printed and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, ae. gt a ‘LEECH POYN TER, Yi piaaiat 
TENNIEL, SANDY . HU , SAMBOURNE, &c 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
ie > Slick’s Nature and Human x History. By Amelia 


ature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
foman's ‘Thoughts about 
Women. By the Auther of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise — 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A pens for a Life. By the Author 
C) hn i 
Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing Ld By the Author of 
‘John 
Freer’s Life a Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke's Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss vanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's Money. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave’s. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





Life ot sarueed By Mrs. Oliphant. 

No Church. 

Christian's Mistake. By the 

Pcie rh John Halifax.’ 
ec Forbes. B e 
Donald, LL.D ine 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Hali: 

Dixon's New America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Auther of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Ris Life. By 


G. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave "Lady. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax 
Hannah. By “the Author of ‘John 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. , BY the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
My Loon Lady. ly &. trances 
‘0 


Phabe Jt Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Sir Gibbie. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D 

Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax 

Lord Brackenbury. 
Edwards. 


By Amelia B, 
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2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 30s, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS 


MUNRO, Bart., K.C.B. 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 


Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings, 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir and Notes, by 
Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.I. C.LE, 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS, 


Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN, 
Author of ‘ Shakspere, his Mind and Art,’ &c, 


With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the 
Death Mask. 


Elzevir 8vo. limp parchment antique, price 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London; 


And J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study, 


By JAMES SULLY, 
Author of ‘ Sensation and Intuition,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE CREED OF SCIENCE, 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, and SOCIAL. 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Idealism : an Essay, Metaphysical and Critical.’ 


Nearly ready, 
MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS ; 

A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. 
From the Letters and Journals of the late 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 

Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 7 Coloured and 3 Plain Plates 
illustrating the new Species discovered, 6 Chromo-lithographs 
of African Scenery, and a large number of Woodcuts ; besides 
4 Maps, of which 3 are Route Maps and 1 a general one. 





With Frontispiece, Elzevir 8vo. parchment, 5s. 
XXXII. BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. 
By A. LANG. 


Small crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


BELLEROPHON. 
By ARRAN and ISLA LEIGH. 





Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5». 
MEMORIES OF A MONTH AMONG 


THE MERE IRISH. 
By W. H. FLOREDICE. 





Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LATTER DAY TEACHERS. 
SIX LECTURES. 

By RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, B.A. 








London: 1, Paternoster-square. 
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Companion to the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament. By Alex. Roberts, D.D. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Greek Testament with the Readings adopted 
by the Revisers of the Authorized Version. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
according to the Text followed in the Author- 
ised Version, together with the Variations 
adopted in the Revised Version. By F. H. A. 
Scrivener, M.A. (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 

The Variorum Edition of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, §e., 
with Various Renderings and Readings 
from the Best Authorities. Edited by 
R. L. Clarke, M.A., Alfred Goodwin, 
M.A., and W. Sanday, D.D. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 


Now that the New Testament Company have 
fnished their work, several of the members 
seem anxious: to set forth its excellence. 
Instead of leaving it to find its way to 
acceptance on its own merits, they invite the 
public, not without a touch of self-glorifica- 
tion, to behold the book which they have 
elaborated after many years. We could 
wish for less parade on the part of these 
officious revisers. 

The object of the little work of Dr. 
Roberts is to explain to the English reader 
the general grounds of the many departures 
from the Authorized Version which are 
found in the revised translation. It is divided 
into two parts, the first treating of changes 
arising from an amended text, and the second 
of those resulting from an amended transla- 
tion. The first of these is a compilation that 
should have been omitted, for it is not exactly 
adapted to a plain English reader, who does 
not wish to be confused with accounts of 
MSS., versions, and editions. mendations 
of the text, which are merely selected from 
the works of critical editors who have ex- 
amined and collated MSS., might well have 
been absent from the present ‘Companion 
to the Revised Version.’ The second part, 
giving a list of the chief departures from the 
Authorized Version with remarks, is appro- 
priate and more useful. The writer assumes, 
of course, that the deviations are always 
right. His clear narrative will probably 
instruct the readers for whom it is designed. 

We do net look upon all the readings fol- 
lowed as the best ; neither can it be admitted 





that the renderings are always correct. In 
both respects there is still room for improve- 
ment, and therefore another revision may be 
called for not many years hence, which will 
present a more modern aspect. 

The changes are often minute. As 
cognate words are supposed to have been 
chosen by the sacred authors with care, 
in order to express different shades of 
meaning, the same word is rendered in 
the same way in English as far as possible. 
Such uniformity is desirable, but it should 
not be pressed so far as is done in the 
revision. It is certainly improbable that 
the sacred writers selected their language 
with scrupulous care. Their minds were 
occupied with ideas much more than with 
the vocabulary in which they should be 
expressed, and therefore their language 
should not be scanned microscopically, like 
that of profane authors. Besides, Christ 
usually spoke with His disciples in Aramean ; 
so that the present Greek reproduction of 
His sayings cannot well be compared with 
what was written at first in Greek, in regard 
at least to the use of the same words. 

Dr. Roberts is careful to direct attention 
to compensating passages which may be set 
off against the apparent loss to orthodoxy 
of 1 John v. 7, 8, and of theos in 1 Timothy 
iii. 16. His dogmatic tendencies come out 
in the remarks upon Colossians ii. 2 and 
1 Peter iii. 15. But the reading in the 
former passage, which the revisers adopt from 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, is so peculiar 
that the suspicion of corruption is strong. 

The writer should have told the public 
something about the principal helps used in 
the production of the revised volume. He 
might well have mentioned preceding trans- 
lations from critical texts, and the trouble 
saved by adopting their words in cases 
of difficulty. As it is, the reader is left to 
conclude that these twenty-seven or twenty- 
four clergymen and ministers worked inde- 
pendently of external aid, which they cer- 
tainly did not, neither in text nor translation. 
Former labourers had made their task com- 
paratively easy, and Dr. Roberts should 
have had the generosity to say so. 

The aim of the Delegates of the Oxford 
Press is to bring before the public those 
readings which the revisers of the English 
version adopted or marked,—readings deviat- 
ing from the text presumed to underlie King 
James’s translation. The readings selected 
by the Westminster Company are interwoven 
with a continuous Greek text, and at the foot 
of each page are set those that have been 
displaced, together with those noticed in 
the margin of the revised version. The 
editor states that he has adhered closely to 
the text and orthography of Stephens (third 
edition, 1550). In the division of paragraphs 
and in the punctuation he has followed the 
revised version. The familiar notation of 
chapters and verses is presented in the 
margin. 

The next volume on our list does the 
same thing for the Syndics of the Cambridge 
Press, that is, it attempts to show the varia- 
tions adopted by the revisers. Like its com- 
panion, it presents a continuous Greek text, 
but the new readings are put at the foot of 
the page. The reading displaced is printed 
in the text in a thicker type. A difference 
will be found in the continuous texts given 





Beza’s of the year 1598, which is thought to 
have been generally followed by James’s 
revisers. But there are variations from 
that text, and these are presented in an 
appendix at the end of the volume. Care 
has been bestowed on the editing, and the 
type is both clear and neat. 

The chief point for consideration is, What 
is the value of the readings adopted by the 
revisers ? Doubtless they appear important 
to the selectors of them, and may probably 
be welcome to the curious; but, as a whole, 
they are not equal in value or excellence 
to those presented in Tischendorf’s critical 
edition, or even in Lachmann’s. A number 
of men, none of whom has given years of 
constant labour to the collating of uncial 
MSS. or to the classification of their cha- 
racteristic readings—men gathered together 
to revise an old English version, not to enter 
upon textual criticism—cannot be expected to 
make anything else than a diplomatic text. 
Hence it is impossible to attach import- 
ance to their selection of readings. The 
work was ultra crepidam, if not ultra vires, in 
relation to them. We greatly prefer to either 
of the volumes before us the ‘ Novum Testa- 
mentum Greece ad antiquissimos testes denuo 
recensuit delectuque critico ac prolegomenis 
instruxit Constantinus Tischendorf. Editio 
critica minor ex viii. majore desumpta,’ 
Lipsie, 1877; or the still cheaper and smaller 
eee entitled ‘The Seventh Academical 
Edition’ (1873), having the text of the 
eighth critical edition, prolegomena, sub- 
sidia critica, the Eusebian canons, the readings 
of the Elzevir (1624) and Stephens’s third 
(1550) at the foot of the page, with their 
differences marked, as also a double map of 
the Holy Land. 

No doubt the selected readings are the 
best in many, probably in the majority of, 
cases. They are such as good external evi- 
dence usually supports, and are borrowed 
from the most competent editors. But the 
opinion of these revisers cannot outweigh, 
as it is occasionally made to do, that of 
masters in criticism. An example of refusal 
to follow Tischendorf is seen at John iii. 31, 
32, where the text should be ‘“ he that comes 
from heaven testifies what he has seen and 
heard,”’ instead of ‘“‘he that cometh from 
heaven is above all. What he hath seen 
and heard, of that he beareth witness.” It 
may be thought that this reading is weakly 
supported by the external evidence of § and 
D; but B and L omit «ai, giving a flat 
sense, and it is easy to perceive the way in 
which the current reading arose. Scholten 
agrees with Tischendorf in adopting the 
corrected text. Another place in which the 
revisers depart injudiciously from the same 
critic is John xix. 88, where the true 
reading, supported by NX, the oldest Latin 
MSS., the Sahidic and Armenian versions, 
with one Syriac, is ‘they came therefore 
and took him away,” instead of ‘“‘he came 
therefore, and took away his body.” 

In 1876 the Bible with various renderings 
and readings was issued by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, and they have reissued 
the New Testament part to accompany the 
publication of the revised version. The 
usual columns of references and marginal 
comment are now added, the foot-notes 
have been revised throughout, and brief 
explanatory ones given. The editors’ pur- 
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the former work. Among the additions are 


the dedication to ‘‘the most high and mighty 
Prince James,” the Church’s “most tender 
and loving nursing Father,” and the trans- 
lators’ long preface to the reader. These 
might have been omitted, as also the sum- 
maries at the beginning of chapters and the 
titles to books. The type, though small, is 
clear and distinct, so that weak eyes are not 
tried by it. 

The volume will be useful to students of 
the New Testament who wish to learn some- 
thing more of its meaning than that fur- 
nished by the common version, for it exhibits 
a number of various readings and renderings. 
Lists of modern commentators usually cited, 
of ancient ones occasionally quoted, of ver- 
sions, MSS., and critical editions, are given 
at the commencement, with the abbrevia- 
tions used. The whole work is well con- 
ceived, and its execution must have involved 
considerable labour. It were unreasonable 
to expect completeness or to look upon the 
volume as unimprovable. A minute ex- 
amination of its contents shows defects and 
mistakes. The names of the commentators 
selected are an arbitrary collection. Several 
have no right to be cited, and some are 
wanting that should be there. Luthardt, 
Von Hofmann, Liicke, and Schulz are 
ignored, while the Rev. J. A. Beet, Dr. 
J. C. Vaughan, and Dr. F. W. Moulton 
figure in the list. The enumeration of 
critical editions should also be rectified, and 
Griesbach’s name inserted. All this pre- 
liminary matter needs thorough revision, 
and the old mistake (still retained) of 
putting Mr. Conybeare’s death in 1875 
should be removed. The editors are un- 
critical in their estimate of scholars and 
other matters. Holsten should be added, 
Ebrard expunged. Dr. B. Weiss deserves 
no place among critical editors of the text. 
Why should not Volkmar stand instead of 
him ? 

Notwithstanding the time that has elapsed 
since the work was first published and the 
present emendation, it awaits future im- 
provement. At;Romans vi. 7 De Wette is 
quoted for a version which he disapproves. 
And at the twenty-first verse of the same 
chapter there are renderings which are un- 
noticed, such as that which depends upon 
making the question end with then, a 
punctuation adopted by Lachmann: “ What 
fruit had youthen? It was in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed.” At Acts 
xxiii. 5 no various renderings appear, 
though Bengel, Olshausen, and others give “‘I 
did not consider,” and Lightfoot ‘I do not 
acknowledge.” At John xix. 35, where éxeivos 
is introduced, apparently intimating another 
subject, the translation given in Davidson’s 
Testament, founded upon the distinction 
in question, is ignored. In Hebrews i. 2 
the versions ‘“‘he made the times” (Chry- 
sostom), ‘‘ the epochs” (Paulus), are omitted. 
In Titus ii. 13 the second rendering, 
“our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
should have the important name of Pfleiderer 
attached. But he and Overbeck are passed 
over. At Matthew xxi. 7 something should 
have been said to make the vague thereon un- 
ambiguous. Does it refer to the animals or 


the garments? The revisers of the old version 
as well as the present editors leave in uncer- 
tainty a thing that should be made clear to 
the reader by another translation, wpon them. 





At Hebrews xi. 5, instead of the usual render- 
ing, which is Luther’s, ‘‘that he should not 
see death,” another is ‘‘that he did not see 
death,” followed by De Wette. This is un- 
noticed. In registering various readings 
the suspicion of corruption entertained by some 
editors should not be noticed. Readers of 
the English Testament need not be troubled 
with suspicions. 

These are but a few specimens of the 
way in which the book could be improved ; 
yet it is a fair attempt to put the English 
reader in possession of results gathered from 
a wide field. If the compilers have failed 
in various instances to register all that might 
have been given, or if they have cumbered 
the work with names undeserving of mention 
in connexion with it, we are not disposed to 
blame them severely. It is easy to account 
for their vague tendencies in some directions, 
though it must appear to true scholars a 
singular thing to pass by Griesbach as a 
critical editor, and present Alford, Elli- 
cott, McClellan, &c., in his stead. Another 
standard of measurement should have been 
adopted even by clerical brethren. 








Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descrip- 
tive. To which is added an Essay on 
Nipalese Buddhism, &c. By the late 
Henry Ambrose Oldfield, M.D. 2 vols. 
(Allen & Co.) 

Tue different sections of this work are, 

owing no doubt to the want of final revision 

by its author, of unequal value, or, at all 
events, of unequal interest. The careful 
but drily written geographical description 
cannot be read intelligently without a map. 
In the historical narrative, again, the names 
of persons or of political parties with whom 
the author is familiar are sometimes intro- 
duced in a way which implies—erroneously 
we fear—a corresponding familiarity on the 
part of the reader. It is a dreary record of 
suspicion and bloodshed, varied, however, 
by curious appeals to what we should call 
‘constitutional practice,” and by a few in- 
stances of chivalrous conduct. One of the 
foremost and, to the English reader, most 
interesting figures is that of Jang Bahadar, 
who, viewed by a Nipalese standard, was an 
enlightened statesman, and his influence, 

Dr. Oldfield says, was “always exercised on 

the side of clemency and mercy.” 

The latter half of the work contains an 
interesting account of the peculiar develop- 
ment of Buddhism in Nipal, showing how, 
side by side with the original agnostic or 
materialistic view, there arose a theism 
opposed certainly to the philosophical doc- 
trines of Gautama, and difficult to reconcile 
with his religious teaching. Dr. Oldfield 
asserts—he does not say on what grounds— 
that this theistic belief was held towards 
the end of his life by the Buddha himself, 
as well as by the ‘“‘ pious and learned Bud- 
dhists who were contemporary with him”; 
but this seems: inconsistent with what he 
suggests elsewhere, viz., that it was a later 
and natural reaction from atheism, and was 
fostered by the priesthood to supply the need 
which the people felt for some definite 
object of worship. Without discussing the 
possibility that these theistic views are 
attributable, as some have supposed, to 
Christian influence, and without entirely 
accepting Mr. Monier Williams’s view that 


it was a like popular protest against 
atheism which drove Buddhism out of 
India, it seems probable that most, if not 
all, of the various phases through which the 
creed has passed in Nipal have been due to 
Brahmanic influence or immigration from 
India. To this, at any rate in great part 
was due the introduction of caste, against 
which in its extreme form Buddhism had 
specially testified ; and we find a curious and 
characteristic instance of the practical com. 
prehensiveness of Brahmanism, and of the 
extent to which its principles will bear 
stretching for a purpose, in the bestowal 
by the Brahmans, who flocked into Nipal 
after the Mussulman invasion of India, of 
the rank of Kshatria on their earliest con- 
verts among the hill tribes, while on their 
own offspring by the Ahus women they 
bestowed not only the rank of Kshatria, 
but the right to wear the sacred thread, 
The superior civilization and intellectual 
power of the immigrants, and the sub- 
sequent accessions from Hinduism of every 
rank, are sufficient to account for the 
gradual modification of the Buddhist creed 
in Nipal. A severe blow, too, was given to 
Buddhism by the sequestration of endow- 
ments after the Goorkha invasion of 1769; 
and even where the Buddhist and the 
Hindu worships have subsisted side by side 
the total disappearance of the former was 
only, so Dr. Oldfield considered when he 
wrote (twenty-five years ago), a question of 
time. Since then, we believe, the process 
has gone on rapidly. Dr. Oldfield describes 
how, quite independently of Brahmanic in- 
fluence, a tendency towards a caste system 
arose from the partial secularization of the 
Vihars or monasteries, the different families 
who inhabited them, while continuing in 
residence, taking each to separate vocations, 
and thus becoming hereditary guilds, with, in 
process of time, some restrictions as to in- 
termarriage and other social intercourse. 

Like other parts of the work, the author’s 
sketch of Buddhism would have benefited 
by his personal revision. Thus he speaks 
at one place of the visit of Gautama to 
Nipal and its results as an historical fact, 
while in another passage he alludes to it 
merely as an unauthenticated tradition. A 
similar uncertainty applies to the mention 
of the great missionary and Bodhisatwa 
Manju-sri, who is said, by the bye, to have 
come from China, whereas the name and 
other traditions rather point to an Indian 
origin. The Tibetan and Nipalese accounts 
of this personage are, however, we believe, 
themselves not altogether free from con- 
fusion. 

Again, after describing Adi Buddha (the 
‘supreme being” of the theistic Buddhists) 
as the “‘creator, preserver, and governor of 
the universe,” and adding that “all classes 
of Theistic Buddhists believe in the indi- 
vidual existence of the human soul,” it is 
difficult to understand how he can consider 
that ‘the differences in doctrine between 
the Materialists and the Theistic Buddhists 
are purely speculative, if not altogether 
nominal.” 

Taken as a whole, however, this account 
of the religious development and religious 
life in Nipal, and of the gradual encroach- 
ment of Hinduism, with the curious occa- 
sional interlacing and overlying of the two 





creeds, is full of interest. 
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Fagar Quinet: his Early Life and Writings. 

By Richard Heath. (Triibner & Co.) 
Encar Quiver has been described by an 
essayist of the present day as ‘one of those 
men who make the conscience of a nation.” 
As it is probable that this happy description 
will convey no meaning whatever to the 
majority of plain-speaking persons, who do 
not model their style on that of the later 
writings of George Eliot, the definition, though 
neat and doubtless satisfactory to the writer, 

rhaps needs a little supplementing. Mr. 
Freath’s work, so far, at least, as the first half 
of Quinet’s life goes, will supplement it very 
fairly; and the real interest and value of 
what he has to tell will perhaps atone for 
a style less pretentious, but certainly not 
better, than that of the critic just quoted. 
Mr. Heath has evidently saturated himself 
with his French originals until he does 
not quite know what is English and what 
is French. Sometimes he retains French 
words, such as cartouches, where there is no 
conceivable reason against employing the 
English equivalent. Sometimes he invents 
strange and terrible neologisms of English 
shape, such as ‘‘burghesy.”? But more 
frequently he contents himself with sentences 
English in words, but thoroughly French in 
construction, manner, and sentiment. His 
critical faculty, too, is of a very curious kind, 
as may be seen from his remark on Quinet’s 
first literary attempt, the ‘ Tablettes du Juif 
Errant ’:—‘‘It was an equally clever and 
perhaps a more original idea than the 
‘Diable Boiteux’ of Le Sage to make the 
wandering Jew relate the history of the ages 
through which he had lived, especially as the 
author had no intention of being seriously 
understood,” &c. The point of contact 
between the two books certainly escapes us. 
However, Mr. Heath has a capital subject, 
is evidently deeply interested in that sub- 
ject, and his weaknesses are on the surface 
chiefly. 

The interest of the book is much more 
biographical than literary, though Mr. Heath 
has loaded it, and indeed somewhat over- 
loaded it, with translated specimens of what 
he is pleased to call Quinet’s “ teachings.” 
Qf his principal work only ‘ Ahasuerus’ 
belongs to the period here treated, and Mr. 
Heath tackles that mystery very fairly, 
though not on the whole very critically. He 
appends a full condensation of the ‘ Génie des 
Religions.’ But he is throughout rather 
admiring than really appreciative. Quinet’s 
somewhat yeasty jumble of Herder, Goethe, 
Lamennais, and a dozen other prophets or 
pseudo-prophets, coloured as it was by his 
acquaintance with medieval literature in a 
strongly romantic fashion, demands careful 
and sober critical treatment, and this 
it hardly receives here. His great merit, 
apart from his command of rather too fluent 
and voluminous but still picturesque and 
forcible language, was the combined sweep 
and penetration which he displayed in his 
historical views. Very often his breadth 
was more apparent than real, and very often 
also his depth was altogether illusory. But 
still he holds no mean place among the 
masters who have taught this generation and 
the last to look at history as a living and 
connected drama rather than as a collection 
of dry-as-dust facts. That he had a double 
portion of the defects as well as of the 





merits of the picturesque historian is certain. 
All this Mr. Heath hardly indicates, but it 
perhaps belongs rather to a later stage of 
his hero’s life, in treating which he may yet 
attempt to point it out. 

What he has done is to give a readable 
account of Quinet’s childhood, youth, and 
early manhood. Although this life of less 
than forty years can hardly be said to have 
been exactly eventful, it was full of pic- 
turesque incident, and is picturesquely 
recorded here, in many cases from Quinet’s 
own testimony. His birthplace and the 
scene of much of his early life was the out- 
out-of-the-way district of the Bresse, where 
his family had for generations been estab- 
lished. Here, on the outskirts of the Jura, 
was at the beginning of the century a kind 
of wilderness. 


‘* Certines was one of those out-of-the-world 
spots, rarer and rarer every day, but which in 
the early part of this century were not un- 
common even in England. The sun set behind 
vast oak forests, so illimitable that people got 
lost in them for days; it rose over a ridge of 
mountains, the first step in the mighty ranges 
of the Jura and of the Alps. Between the 
forests and the mountains lay heaths, copses, 
alder woods, vast plains of grass or of corn; 
over this immense ocean of broom, of heath, 
of rye, the sultry summer air hung silent and 
peaceful, while in the autumn, from the marshes 
and the dark pools in the forest arose miasmas, 
bringing fever into every cottage and homestead. 
On a little hill in this vast waving ocean stood 
the ancestral home of the Quinets, half cottage, 
half chateau, in the midst of acacias and poplars, 
and of pear, nut, and cherry trees, the latter 
pushing their long branches right into its win- 
dows. The building was very old, and Jerome 
Quinet had ornamented it with two semi-cir- 
cular summer-houses, with slate roofs and 
columns.” 


Not far off was a still wilder region, the 
hilly desert of Dombes, with ponds by the 
hundred and almost by the thousand (there 
are said to be fifteen hundred) dotting the 
moors. All this was picturesque but un- 
healthy, and it seems to have counted for 
something in the encouragement of bodily 
and mental feverishness in Quinet. He had 
a grandmother who was a terrible old lady. 

*¢ A conventual life of some years had made 
her terribly hard. Her domestic discipline was 
more than monastic ; once a week she employed 
a garde-de-ville to whip her three children (one 
was a girl) naughty or not. When her son was 
only three she shut him up in a drawer. When 
he was a young man she had all the flowers he 
loved torn up ; and when he was fifty years old 
she rebuked him as unceremoniously as if he 
were still a boy. This awful old lady had a 
strange admiration for beauty. She surrounded 
herself with engravings and works of art, and 
would have no domestic in her employ who had 
not regular featurcs. There must have been 
something beautiful in the face of her new-born 
grandson, since, at the sight of him, she relaxed 
her sternness and said, ‘ He will have mind.’ ” 

His father was a decided character, a 
soldier of the Revolution in youth, afterwards 
a commissary, and when the Empire became 
an accomplished fact a morose recluse, for- 
bidding the name of Napoleon to be pro- 
nounced in the house and studying terres- 
trial magnetism. Frenchmen’s mothers are 
always important persons in their bio- 
graphies, and Quinet’s was exceptionally 
important. 

‘*Eugénie Rozat Lagis was on the paternal 
side of an old Calvinist family, the Rozats of 





the south of France, while on the maternal, she 
was descended from Italian Huguenots, the 
Lagis of Verona, who, at the time of the Re- 
formation, had taken refuge in Geneva. Bein 
in the diplomatic service, her father travell 
about a great deal, and this course of life early 
developed the intellect and self-reliance of his 
daughter. Educated in Switzerland and at Ver- 
sailles, she was a very unique mixture of solid 
Genevan principles, with the stylish manners, 
bold ideas, and restless curiosity of old French 
society. As a school-girl of ten years of age, 
she had resisted the attempts of certain high 
dignitaries to bring her into the Roman Church. 
And yet she does not appear to have felt the 
slightest difficulty in marrying into a Catholic 
family, or in having her children baptized into 
their religion. The fact was, that she and her 
husband were really of the same faith, both 
being ardent believers in the principles of the 
Revolution, and caring little for theological 
dogmas.” 

She seems’ to have been very pretty (her 
portrait is given here and conveys the idea 
of a somewhat irregular but extremely 
attractive face) and very odd. Except one 
not very pleasant trait—a trait, however, 
perfectly true to French life: the fact that 
she actually rallied her son on not sowin 
his wild oats in Paris—everything here told 
of her is engaging enough. When Quinet 
was quite young, too, he found his fate in 
a German pastor’s daughter, Minna Moré. 
Herr Moré was an ex-pastor, however, and 
pursued the more mundane profession of 
notary when Quinet fell in love with his 
daughter. The Moré family struck Quinet 
instantly as idyllic. 

‘The young lover’s letters to his mother 

afford glimpses of their simple peaceful life. 
We see the younger children seated round a 
large table studying their lessons, while one 
with golden plaits plays the harp. Music was 
a necessity in a family whose existence was a 
continual hymn of joy and praise. All share 
the happiness of the lovers. Rarely do they 
go out alone. Their pleasures are pure and 
simple. We see them at a children’s party 
where the little ones are in masks, or in the 
castle gardens watching the illuminations. On 
another occasion they make an excursion in 
spring-time to the battlefields of Kaiserslautern 
in company with Minna’s brother and sister, 
finishing the day by a walk along the pine woods, 
singing. ‘Then come solemn seasons, such as 
Pentecost, when Minna and her sister take the 
communion, the sight recalling to the lover a 
similar hour in his own experience.” 
His parents, who, emancipated as they 
were in many ways, were still French 
parents, did not like the idyl. But Quinet 
got his own way at last, as he had before in 
the matter of choosing a profession, and as, 
in fact, he generally did. Although his 
fortune was not surprisingly great, he was 
on the whole a fortunate young man. Things 
fell luckily for him. He got some money 
and an introduction to literary society by a 
translation of Herder. He was able to 
travel to England, to Germany, to Greece 
(on a Government mission), and to Italy. 
He found an alter ego in Michelet. If he 
once put the muzzle of a gun in his mouth 
and habitually lamented the tendencies of 
the age, that was only because he was a 
young man in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Altogether Mr. Heath has 
an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tells it fairly well. 
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The Register of the Visitors of the University 
of Oxford, from sa.p. 1647 to A.D. 1658. 
Edited, with some Account of the State 
of the University during the Common- 
wealth, by Montagu Burrows. (Camden 
Society.) 

Tu1s volume is an admirable example of the 
well-directed energy which the Council of 
the Camden Society has for so many years 
exhibited. Although the proceedings of the 
Parliamentary visitors who governed Oxford 
University during the years 1647-58 have 
been to a certain extent made known by 
Anthony Wood, still, as Prof. Burrows 
correctly states, 
*fany one who takes suflicient interest in the 
subject to compare the Register Book with 
Wood’s account of the proceedings registered 
will see at once the need of having the whole 
before him. Wood may generally be credited 
with honestly giving such facts as he knows ; 
and he even makes candid admissions, when 
facts tell against the views which he most vehe- 
mently expresses; but while his industry, enter- 
prise, courage, and truthfulness must never be 
forgotten, his readers very often will find them- 
selves obliged to distrust his conclusions, to dis- 
regard his epithets, and, while they retain the 
outline of his picture, to wash off the whole of 
his colouring.” 

A slight comparison between the ‘Annals’ 
and the book before us fully confirms this 
statement. In one respect, however, Mr. 
Burrows’s remarks are open to exception. 
He expresses regret that the publication 
of the Register ‘‘has not fallen into abler 
hands.” He will find none to sympathize 
with him. In the performance of the task 
of editor he has left nothing to be desired. 
The disorder in which slovenly registrars 
left the Visitors’ Book has been replaced 
by chronological arrangement. Explana- 
tory notes, stored with information, eluci- 
date the text; introductory essays supply 
the general history of the University and its 
colleges from the Reformation to the Re- 
storation ; and a formal calendar has been 
made a work of high literary and educa- 
tional value. 

Wide apart in tone and feeling as are the 

resent editor of the Visitation Book and 

Fis precursor, Anthony Wood, the annalist’s 

Hogarthian faculty has been utilized to 

the utmost extent by Mr. Burrows. The 

humour of the time and place, especially in 

a university, is an essential historical feature. 

The lampoons which the undergraduates 

directed against ‘‘that long-legged piece of 

impertinency,” Pembroke, the Parliamentary 

Chancellor; the retorts exchanged between 

the University ‘“‘ wag,” Mr. Tom Smyth, 

and that “mad fury,” Mr. Cheynell; even 
the absurdities which were vainly plotted to 
east derision on the visitors, are not merely 
characteristic features of the Commonwealth 
era, but belong to the ever recurring war- 
fare between Cavalier and Puritan in each 
succeeding century. Yet strong as may be 
our appetite for the study of human nature 
or our sentimental attachment to the past, the 
comic events of more than two centuries ago 
are hardly for all time; and Mr. Burrows’s 
judgment, appreciation of character, and 

istoric insight form a welcome exchange 
for Wood’s coarse humour, party spirit, and 
scurrilous invectives. 

The sympathetic unity of feeling, both in 
social and religious tendencies, which has 


| existed between our universities and the 
nation at large, prevailed unbroken through- 
out the whole of the Parliamentary visitation 
of Oxford. As the great English Revolution 
was marked by an abstention from extreme 
violence or outbursts of vindictive rage, so 
also the University wholly escaped that root 
and branch destruction which, as the citadel 
of Royalism, it might have anticipated ; its 
victors as soon as possible restored the 
ancient system of self-government of the 
University, and showed extraordinary leni- 
ency to many of their most bitter opponents. 
This moderation, exhibited even during such 
a social upheaval as a successful civil war, 
may have arisen from the tolerant bias 
which, possibly, is inherent to the English 
nature. But the forbearance which cha- 
racterized public men and public affairs 
during the years 1648-58 can with more 
certainty be ascribed to another cause. 

Throughout the whole course of our 
Revolution no party ever became so abso- 
lutely dominant as to be free from the fear 
of retribution. Had King Charles succeeded 
in his constant endeavour, and had foreign 
mercenaries set foot in England at his call, 
his subjects would have been united against 
him, and his fall might have been attended 
by an exhibition of the wildest revenge. 
From such a provocation to reprisal we were 
spared; the union of despair was never 
foreed upon us. As the authority of the 
Crown faded gradually away, its opponents 
were more and more left free to indulge 
that separative propensity which attends all 
popular movements, especially movements 
animated by the religious instinct. Hence 
it was that the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents, during their successive seasons of 
power, were mutually afraid of each other. 
Nor did either faction dare, even when 
flushed with success, to disregard that large 
majority of their fellow countrymen who, 
if they did not adore the king, did not love 
a Puritan. The victors also were subdivided 
amongst themselves; the more moderate 
were placed in constant antagonism to the 
more violent among their brethren; nor 
could the Levellers or the army be ever 
left out of account in estimating the political 
contingencies of the hour. 

Of what either of the conquering parties 
in the State was capable when its authority 
was even for a moment unrestrained, Cam- 
bridge is an example. Parliament laid hands 
on that university during the years 1642-3, 
whilst the Presbyterian party was in su- 
premacy; the Independents had not then 
ascertained their strength; and swift was 
the ‘‘doom” which fell upon the “ malig- 
nant” colleges. Every student, whether 
resident or not, was summoned to appear 
before two Presbyterian divines within 
twelve days, and all who failed or refused 
to take the covenant ‘‘ were packed out of 
the University,” three days’ respite only 
being allowed. Twelve masters of colleges 
were expelled in a batch. Soldiers were 
quartered upon the colleges, and, perhaps 
the most intolerable grievance, the University 
was subjected to the municipal authorities 
of the town. ‘ The raters,’ as Fuller cha- 
racteristically remarks, were ‘‘ heavier” to 
bear than ‘“‘the rates,” and those ‘‘ who set 
| the lowest price on learning’ were em- 
| powered ‘‘to put the highest value on the 
| professors thereof.” 








How different was the fate of Oxford, 
whose “‘ doomsday” came when the action 
of Parliament was neutralized by the riy, 
of contending factions! For two whole 
years after the surrender of the city and the 
University, the colleges kept the intrudj 
visitors at bay. Atlast, in March, 1648, the 
work of reformation began; the Parliamep. 
tary delegates commenced the reduction of 
the collegiate mutineers; but the sway of 
the first board of visitation lasted only two 
years; it was pushed aside to make room 
for an Independent set of visitors, and the 
second set of governors had hardly entered 
upon their labours when a third group of 
visitors appeared at Oxford, containing a 
counterbalancing element of Presbyterian 
coadjutors. And finally the reaction which 
followed Oliver’s death completed the expul- 
sion of the Independent influence, and placed 
the University under the temperate rule 
of Vice-Chancellor Conant, who willingly 
“threw himself at his Majesty’s feet” upon 
the occasion of ‘‘ the happy restoration.” 

The safety and, as it happened, the well- 
being of the University lay in this constant 
fluctuation of authority during theten years of 
the Parliamentary visitation. The governed 
had a breathing space allowed to them for the 
consideration of their position, and the more 
headstrong among the governors were heldin 
check. . With steady consistency, the reforms 
necessary after the tumults of the civil war 
were effected. The professors and college 
dignitaries intruded by the visitors into 
the posts vacated by the expulsion of the 
‘*non-submitters ” were, to say the least of 
them, ‘‘quite as good men as those rejected.” 
And by a gradual return to independence, 
self-government was restored to the Univer- 
sity, and its forms and customs were allowed 
to assert their predominance. Thus the 
Parliamentary visitation of Oxford, though 
a forcible intrusion, indeed, into the estab- 
lished order of the University, was not a 
catastrophe, and the good sense and public 
spirit which actuated the revolutionary autho- 
rities were admitted even by their bitter 
enemies. The method of religious training 
established by the visitors, as Anthony Wood 
observes, ‘‘ wholly tended to religion, good 
manners, and strict discipline.” And even 
Clarendon goes out of his way to place upon 
the pages of his ‘ History’ a testimony to the 
‘harvest of extraordinary good and sound 
knowledge in all parts of learning,” which 
the University yielded under the Common- 
wealth régime. 

Clarendon, as is his wont, attempts to 
qualify the force of this admission. That 
good harvest, he asserts, was, of course, not 
due either to Presbyterian or Independent. 
They would, if they could, have made the 
University ‘‘ fruitful only in ignorance, pro- 
fanation, atheism, and rebellion ” ; and this, 
he asserts, would have happened, had not 
‘the poisonous weeds ”’ of the revolutionists 
been “ choked by the goodness and richness 
of the soil ”—a wholly false assertivn. 

Oxford, as the citadel and the last refuge 
of Royalism, was during the civil war, of 
all cities in the kingdom, the most unsuited 
for the cultivation of learning. When the 
surrender took place ‘scarce the face of an 
university ” existed ; and the two ensuing 


| years of internal warfare, waged between 


the established and the intruding governing 
bodies, cannot have been a season favourable 
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either to scholarship or discipline. Oxford 
alsoduring the unquiet years of the Common- 
wealth was the natural resort of every rest- 
Jess spirit. Preachers of the most fanatic 
type of Presbyterianism took the pulpits by 
storm. ‘Their ‘‘ antic behaviours, squeaking 
yoices, and puling tones,” their abuse of the 
«dumb dogs and idle drones,” the college 
dons, and their ‘‘scruple shops for the ease- 
ment of hardened consciences,” worked a 
rousing ‘‘ revival” and disturbance through- 
out Oxford. To add to the turmoil, Inde- 

ndent ‘‘ notables, Seekers with dejected 
yisages and sentenced foreheads,” came 
down to challenge the Presbyterian preachers 
in the pulpit and the meeting-house. Frenzy 
was opposed to frenzy, texts were hurled to 
and fro, public controversies were held; nor 
did the religious war abate until Fairfax 
enforced silence. The Northern Quakers 
also made a lodgment in Oxford, headed 
by George Fox himself, and held frequent 
meetings—by no means ‘‘silent meetings” — 
in the lane of the ‘‘ Seven Deadly Sins.” 

And if free trade in theology provoked 
many an outbreak of irritation, intellectual 
activity and an exceeding freedom of manners 
prevailed among the undergraduates, and 
yexed the moral atmosphere of the University. 
The group of scientific inquirers who after- 
wards formed the Royal Society removed in 
1649 from London to Oxford, and held philo- 
sophic session for eight years at “‘ Dr. Wilkins’ 
lodgings in Wadham.” They aroused a 
natural antagonism. ‘‘ The vertuosi’’ were 
accused of ‘‘ pretending to go beyond all 
others in the University for knowledge”; 
and the schoolmen, in return, asserted that 
their experiments in physical science were 
worthy only of ‘‘ quacksalvers” or ‘‘ apothe- 
earies’ boys.” And social irregularities, 
far more widespread and irrepressible than 
any extravagance of the mind, such as 
“excess and vanity in powdering the hair, 
the wearing of knots of ribbands” and 
gowns of unauthorized cut, or the keeping 
of hounds and hunters, gave constant 
trouble to the University authorities. Nor 
was it possible that Oxford should escape 
the influence of the revolutionary condition 
of its outside world. Risings of Levellers, 
mutinies in the garrison, threats of armed 
attack on the colleges by the Independents, 
and royalist conspiracies from time to time 
alarmed the University. 

If colleges and halls thus distracted from 
within and from without yielded a good ‘‘har- 
vest,” the cause must be sought for without 
their walls. The nation itself was the rich 
soil which made the University so fruitful. 
Unusual intellectual strength and activity 
marked Englishmen during the central por- 
tion of the seventeenth century. A large 
number of able men was brought to light 
by the ferment of the Revolution, and many 
young men subsequently most eminent 
passed from boyhood to manhood under the 
Commonwealth. Oxford and England were 
m this respect alike. It was no common 
event that the three Parliamentary Vice- 
Chancellors who regulated the University 
from 1648 to 1660 should have been alike 
entitled to command respect. This was 
admitted even by their opponents. Reynolds 
and Owen, according to Wood the cynic, 
were gifted with ‘excellent parts and 
endowments.” As governing authorities 
they discharged their duties with marked 





| 


ability, and as instructors they possessed 
not only a vast store of learning, but the 
power of imparting it to others. Conant, 
the last of the Parliamentary triumvirate, 
famed for extraordinary linguistic accom- 
plishments, was justly styled by Robert 
Nelson “a great man.’ Sanderson also, 
and Hammond, and Morley among the 
“evicted” professors, and Pocock, Wilkins, 
and Seth Ward among those who submitted 
to the Parliamentary visitation, are men 
whose reputation has not yet died out. And 
the imperishable names of Locke, Chris- 
topher Wren, and South, appearing amidst 
a distinguished band of contemporary 
students, will make the University of Oxford 
under the Commonwealth for ever illustrious. 

It may seem a somewhat ungracious 
return to those to whom we are indebted 
for this most interesting volume, if expres- 
sion be given to a feeling of regret that only 
‘“‘a few extra copies” of the book should be 
at the disposal of that larger public which 
does not come within the fold of the Camden 
Society. Under the circumstances attending 
the publication this is unavoidable. But it 
may be hoped that this remarkable proof 
of literary enterprise will attract to the 
Society that large accession of new sub- 
scribers which is urgently needed in further- 
ance of its most useful work. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Mrs. Geoffrey. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.’ 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Blair Athol. By Blinkhoolie. 3 vols. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Elsie Grey. By Cecil Clarke. (Griffith & 
Farran. ) 
The Net with the Golden Meshes. By Matthew 


Seton. (Remington & Co.) 
Tue Irish maiden who enchants and 
marries Mr. Geoffrey Rodney is a very 
charming heroine, and as a love story the 
tale of her adventures is worthy of the author 
of ‘Phyllis.’ The talk between this honest- 
hearted pair is especially lively, and though 
amorous enough it is neither gushing nor 
silly. To be able thus naturally to repro- 
duce the dialogue of lovers without imme- 
diately becoming intolerable to the general 
reader is aremarkable gift, though we trust 
the author will be wisely sparing in its 
exercise. For the characters, Geoffrey is 
a manly fellow, a trifle slangy, perhaps, but 
a gentleman; while his thoroughly worldly 
mother and the conventional and rather cool- 
tempered Violet Mansergh form a good 
contrast to the impulsive Mona. The 
process of Mona’s reconciliation to these 
outraged relatives, who are by no means 
prepared to welcome her entrance into the 
family circle, is well told, though the un- 
happy Paul, who comes to England from 
the colonies to steal a will, and is frustrated 
in his purpose by the consuming love which 
at once possesses him for his cousin’s wife, 
is an improbable agent in bringing about 
so desirable a result. To write of Ireland 
now without a reference to the deeds which 
daily shock the world would be impossible. 
The attention of the reader is not, however, 
long absorbed by outrages, and the author 
is clearly more engrossed by the cheerful 
side of life. The treacherous account given 
by ‘‘ Nolly ” of the amorous passage between 
Violet and Geoffrey’s brother Jack is one of 





the best passages of the lighter sort. We 
could have wished a little more pains had 
been given to grammatical correctness. “A 
light tax cart,” that ‘swings round the 
corner driven by a large bony bay mare, 
in which sits a heavy-looking man,” is 
a truly Irish conveyance. Mrs. Carson 
‘accepts it rather badly being undeceived,” 
Mona “does things that might appear outré 
in those of others,” are also puzzling. More 
intelligible is Lady Rodney’s grief :— 

“Oh! to think Geoffrey should marry 
‘a good girl,”’ she says, weeping sadly. ‘One 
would think you were speaking of a servant. 
Oh ! it is too cruel!......To hope the wretched 
boy had married ‘‘a good girl!”’ she says, in- 
dignantly. ‘I never heard such an inhuman 
wish from one brother to another !’” 

‘Blair Athol’ is a sporting novel with a 
purpose. It seeks to show “that the love 
of a good horse may even serve to keep a 
man straight in life ””—a moral enforced by 
the adventures of Henry Jolliffe and his 
friend Tom Blackburn. The application is 
not particularly obvious to the lay reader, 
though the anecdotes of the hunting field 
and the racecourse with which the narra- 
tive is diversified will justly claim the atten- 
tion of the sort of public for which they are 
introduced. Harry and Tom’s experiences 
at their first Derby, to attend which they play 
truant from the Yorkshire vicarage where 
we meet them at the opening of the story, 
are perhaps as well told as anything in the 
book, except it may be the run with the 
Bedale, which is described with some viva- 
city. The lad who, at the early age of 
twelve, undergoes so much trouble to see 
Blair Athol win, is, of course, unlikely to 
lose his racing tastes in later years, and his 
manhood is spent among noble horses and 
extremely indifferent men. In spite of his 
own honesty, he finds that he gets the credit 
of an iniquitous “pull”; and in spite of 
a certain amount of gentlemanly feeling, 
he is led by a scheming and treacherous 
acquaintance to the very verge of an in- 
trigue with the adventurer’s wife, for which 
he has not the faintest excuse in passion. 
He is relieved from his moral and other 
perplexities more by the suicide of his 
evil genius Leroy than by any effort of his 
own; but a subsequent visit to Blair Athol 
somehow inspires him with loftier aspira- 
tions, and he goes to the bar and marries 
the amiable Lady Geraldine Quantock, 
both steps being considered to show appre- 
ciable progress in the path of virtue. On 
the whole, ‘ Blair Athol’ (the book) has not 
much literary merit, except as a character- 
istic expression of that odd mixture of sim- 
plicity and cunning which often marks the 
sporting mind. 

‘Elsie Grey’ is an honestly-told, simple, 
and straightforward story, without veneer, 
and with no straining after grand effects. 
The heroine is the niece of a bricklayer 
whose wife is housekeeper to No. 5, Barbary 
Court, in the heart of the City; and in Bar- 
bary Court live all the leading personages 
of this tale of humble life. From a critical 
point of view it may seem that some of these 
personages—Elsie and the bricklayer im 
particular—are too far above the situation 
in which we find them. In the heroine’s case 
some sort of reason is given for the incon- 
gruity, but perhaps the whole story is open to 
an objection of a similar kind. The author 
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has transferred the refinement of his own 
ideas to breasts in which every-day experi- 
ence would not lead us to expect it, for it is 
a refinement born of reading and education 
rather than of kindliness, self-respect, and 
purity. The latter qualities, however, are 
conspicuous in nearly all Mr. Clarke’s cha- 
racters, and it is evident that his desire was 
to paint, as faithfully as possible, the outcome 
of these natural and amiable virtues. From 
Barbary Court the scene is shifted, about 
the middle of the tale, to a quiet Saxon 
town, and here again we have some simple 
and truthful description, apparently based 
on personal acquaintance with the locality. 
Throughout the book there are currents of 
genuine romance, with barely a fleck of 
crime or a gust of passion to disturb the 
even flow. The reader who may begin by 
noting sundry inaccuracies and inelegances 
of style, with here and there a mistake or 
a misprint in single words and quotations, 
must be very hard to please if he does not 
soon forgive Mr. Clarke for these short- 
comings, which cannot rob the story of its 
honest, unpretentious charms. 

Mr. Seton has based his short story on the 
circumstances of the late bank failure at 
Glasgow. He has altered names and added 
fictitious details, but he hasplainly taken that 
great commercial crash for the catastrophe 
of his book; and he attempts little more 
than to relate how a number of people 
who thought they were to be very rich and 
happy were suddenly reduced to misery. A 
bride on her wedding morning is bereft of 
reason, her father is paralyzed, her lover is 
suddenly converted from a successful mer- 
chant into a sailor before the mast; whilst 
the director with whom we are most closely 
brought in contact, after spending one year 
in prison, lives comfortably on his wife’s 
well-secured fortune. There is no happy 
couple, no compensated hero or heroine in 
the last chapter; the whole record is one of 
triumphant villainy and cant, relieved only 
by the moral virtues of the victims. In fact, 
Mr. Seton’s story is merely a less concise and 
vivid repetition of a hundred newspaper 
narratives. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Geographical Readers for Elementary Schools. 
—Book I. for Standard II. Elementary Geo- 
graphy. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Stanford.) 

In this little volume the author has attempted to 

convey, in simple reading lessons, some notions 

of the ‘‘form and motions of the earth, the 
points of the compass, the meaning of a map: 
definitions.” The lessons proper are inter- 
spersed with pieces of poetry dealing with geo- 
graphical phenomena. The language employed 
throughout is simple, but the subjects dealt with 
are certainly in many cases beyond the reach of 
an ordinary child’s comprehension. Some of the 
questions appended to the lessons are foolish; as, 
for instance, ‘‘ What discovery did Galileo make ? 

—That our world is a planet” ! Unfettered by 

the Code, the author might possibly have pro- 

duced a better book, and one more suited to the 
mental capacity of the children for whom she 
writes. 


Geography Reading Books. Part I. for Standard 
If. (National Society’s Depository. ) 

Tus book, too, is adapted to the requirements 

of the Code. The author's aim has been to pro- 


duce a book which shall be at once a readable 
reading book and a teachable lesson book, and 
in these respects he has been fairly successful. 
Geographical terms are explained, but no 





attempt is made, except in rare instances, to 
account for the existence of what the child is 
called to look upon and to name. 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Book I. Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Wiru every wish to speak well of an attempt 
to facilitate the study of an important part of 
Aristotle’s writings, we cannot but regret the 
publication of this book. The most charitable 
supposition is that it is the first work of a very 
young scholar, who, having engaged to complete 
his task within a limited period, has not had 
time to do justice either to his subject or to 
himself. The ‘‘Graduate” so often stumbles 
in easy places that it would be idle to criticize his 
interpretations of passages which are confessedly 
difficult or obscure. A few instances of palpably 
erroneous translation, selected not because they 
are in any way exceptional, but because they can 
be presented apart from the context, will suftice 
to justify the foregoing remarks. In ii. § 13 
occurs the curious observation, ‘‘If there is 
anything in the poet’s maxim that the gods are 
envious, it is reasonable to suppose that it applies 
to the present case with especial force, and that 
all men of genius are unfortunate” (dvoTvyets 
civat TavTas TOUS TepiTTOvs): the “ Graduate” 
makes nonsense of it by translating tots zepit- 
rovs ‘all who err on the side of excess.” When 
in the next chapter Aristotle declines to take 
account of Hippo, da tiv edréAecav adtod THs 
dvavolas, edréAecavy meaning ‘‘ worthlessness,” 
‘* poverty,” the ‘‘ Graduate,” both in the text 
(‘‘his conception being so cheaply come by ”) 
and in the marginal analysis (‘‘ Hippo’s view 
being but a modification of his’), supposes 
Aristotle to accuse Hippo of plagiarizing from 
Thales. There is, no doubt, ancient authority 
for the translator’s rendering of kata wéOeEvv yap 
elvarTa TOAAG TOV CVVHVipoV Tors EdETLY, Vi.S 3, 
‘* for that, speaking generally, those things which 
were called by the same name as the Ideas ex- 
isted only by virtue of ‘ participation’”’; but we 
had thought that it was now exploded. A few 
lines further the sentence 7d pévTou ye €v ovoiav 
elvat, Kai pi) erepov ye Te dv A€yeoHax Ev, Tapa- 
mrAnoiws tots IlvOayopeios éAXeye, which Bonitz 
rightly paraphrases, ‘‘cum Pythagoreis Plato hoc 
habet commune, quod non substantiam quandam 
subiecit, de qua prvedicetur unitas, sed ipsam 
unitatem substantiam esse voluit,’ is wrongly 
rendered, ‘‘ In holding therefore that Unity has 
a Real Existence, and is not, inasmuch as it is 
itself a distinct thing, a mere predicate of some- 
thing else, he held similar views to the Pytha- 
goreans.” In ix. § 15 the erroneous punctua- 
tion and the defective analysis seem to show 
that the translator has grasped only half his 
author’s meaning. A few lines further the 
phrase ‘‘the Ideal Callias” indicates a curious 
misconception of the theory of ideas. Finally, 
the simple sentence, YeAAcCopevy yap EorKev o] 
mpwtn ptrtocodia repli TavTWV, GTE Vea TE KAT 
apxas ovca kal Td mpaTor, x. § 2, is strangely 
translated, ‘‘ For the earliest philosophy speaks 
with an infant’s indistinctness on all points, 
being as yet quite young to the question of first 
principles and the primal element.” Before he 
publishes ‘‘the Notes which are shortly to fol- 
low this Translation,” the ‘‘ Graduate” would 
do well to make a careful study of Bonitz’s com- 
pact and masterly commentary, if of nothing 

else. 


Richard I. and Edward I. By Ella 8. Armitage. 
‘*English History Reading Books.” (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Miss ArmiraGe’s little book is intended to 

teach reading and history at the same time, and 

it appears likely to attain its object. The author 
has succeeded in combining instruction with 
amusement, an aim which it is well to keep in 
view in teaching history to children, and which 
is often lost sight of. A string of dates and 
battles and pedigrees is calculated to inspire dis- 
gust where it is above all things necessary to 





attract attention, and the pupil acquires a dis. 
taste for the study which he never shakes off 
This little book is easy and pleasant reading 
and contains a good deal of useful information 
about the periods of which it treats. The most 
striking events of the reigns of Richard I. and 
Edward I. are told in a series of episodes, and 
in many cases the contemporary chronicles are 
almost literally translated. The Crusades in the 
former reign, the wars with Wales and Scotland 
in the latter, of course come in for the chief 
share of attention. There are a few small points 
where improvement might be made. It is a pity 
that the left leg of the ‘‘ Baron in armour” on 
the frontispiece is left a blank, for a child might 
easily conclude that the barons of those days 
wore armour on one leg only. It is also per- 
haps to be regretted that an excessive regard 
for historical truth has led the author to warn 
her youthful readers that such pretty stories as 
those of Richard and Blondel and of Eleanor 
sucking the poison from Edward’s wounds are 
poetical fables. It will not do the child much 
harm to believe them true, so long, at least, as he 
isa child. And should not Chateau Gaillard be 
translated ‘‘ Saucy Castle” rather than “ Jolly 
Castle”? The latter phrase has too modern 
asound. But it is hardly worth while to take 
note of such small matters in an otherwise 
excellent and useful little book. 


History of England. Part L, to 1485. By 
Edmond A. Wren. (Dublin, Gill & Son.) 


Tue author of this volume states in his preface 
that ‘‘a manual of English history which, while 
free from all passages of offence and misstate- 
ment, shall, at the same time, in matter and 
arrangement, be fully abreast with the know- 
ledge and requirements of the time,” has long 
been an acknowledged want in Irish schools. 
Mr. Wren has set himself to supply this want, 
and, on the whole, he seems to us to have suc- 
ceeded. There is no lack of impartiality about 
his work, and the book might quite well have 
been intended for English instead of Irish 
readers. Mr. Wren’s strong condemnation of 
Henry II.’s action towards Ireland may be 
defended on the ground of justice as well as of 
patriotism, nor is there any religious bias to be 
detected in his account of Henry I.’s quarrel 
with Anselm, or that of Henry II. with Becket. 
One might expect that the wars of Edward I. 
in Wales and Scotland would be condemned by 
those who have suffered in like manner from 
English invaders, but the writer’s sympathies 
appear to be, on the whole, with Edward. It is 
to be hoped that the youthful readers for whom 
the book is intended will observe and imitate 
Mr. Wren’s strict impartiality. With respect to 
arrangement, the author has not departed from 
the old-fashioned plan of dividing his chapters 
according to the reigns of kings, undoubtedly 
the best system in a book intended for the 
use of schools. Mr. Wren has bestowed an 
unusual amount of attention on the earliest 
period of British history, and has given a full 
account of the Roman conquest and of the state 
of Britain under the Romans. This is natural 
in a book intended for Celtic readers, and it 
recognizes a fact the importance of which has 
been wrongly slighted by the ‘‘ English” school 
of historians. The Saxon period is also fully 
treated ; but the period from the Norman con- 
quest to 1485 hardly, perhaps, meets with 
corresponding attention, when its greater 1m- 
portance and the amount of information 
we possess about it are considered. W ith 
regard to subject matter, Mr. Wren claims, 
we think with justice, that his bock is up to the 
newest lights. Prof. Stubbs and other writers 
have been carefully and intelligently used. The 
legislative and constitutional history is treated 
in separate sections at the end of chapters 
dealing with general affairs. This plan has its 
advantages, but it is open to the objection 
that what is in truth the backbone and founda- 
tion of all history is thereby made to appear as 
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if it were something supplementary. The pupil 
may naturally infer that he need not bestow 
much attention upon it, which would be a fatal 
eror. We must not, however, complain of 
this, for whatever the result of the arrangement, 
the author has given much more space to 
constitutional matters than is usual in school 
histories. There is a full and correct account 
of the Anglo-Saxon polity, while feudalism, the 
Great Charter with its various renewals, the 
progress of the Commons in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and other similar matters are ably and 
succinctly treated. A slip here and there may 
be noted, but they appear to be very few. 
The Mad Parliament was not in 1259, but 
1258 (p. 221); the real act ‘‘de Tallagio non 
eoncedendo”’ (p. 228) belonged, as Prof. Stubbs 
has shown, not to 1302 (we suppose Mr. Wren 
means 1297), but to 1341; the claim of 
Edward III. to the crown of France (p. 259) is 
not quite correctly stated, for Charles of Navarre 
was not born when the claim was made. But 
these are not very important matters. The in- 
formation is generally correct and to the point, 
and the style in which it is conveyed, though it 
has no pretension to brilliance, is clear and intel- 
ligible. The book should be found useful by 
those who are reading for examinations, for it is 
armed with chronological tables, pedigrees, and 
such like paraphernalia of the candidate in 
plenty. The author does not scruple to say that 
he has kept this object in view. Here and there 
itis, perhaps, a little too prominent. The index 
probably stands over till the work is finished, 
but the utility of the book would be much in- 
ecreasedif anindex were appended to each volume. 
On the whole, Irish schools, if it is well they 
should have a book to themselves, may be con- 
gatulated on receiving so trustworthy and 
weful a book as that presented to them by 
Mr. Wren. 


Arithmetic for Pupil 
Ricks. (Isbister.) 
Tus is a helpful manual of elementary arith- 
metic, although we fail to see on what ground 
it is particularly intended for the use of pupil 
teachers, who as a class have no unusual 
requirements in instruction, and who certainly 
exhibit no uncommon intelligence in doing sums. 
Mr. Ricks gives a multitude of exercises which 
are well chosen, and of the working of which, 
when at all perplexing, he gives carefully 
explained examples: he seems to prefer the old- 
fashioned rule of three in solving problems in 
proportion to the unitary method; and in this we 
agree with him, for a pretty extensive acquaint- 
ance with boys’ and girls’ examination papers 
has shown us that the working of sums by this 
method, although philosophical, is very often 
wrong. The author shows in certain places 
too great a tendency to consider statements 
axiomatic when they are really susceptible of 
simple proof—an error which should have been 
studiously avoided in a subject taking the place 
of the mathematical training given in higher 
grade education. In comparing this work with 
a former arithmetical text-book by the same 
author we notice a curious discrepancy in the 
reading of terms in proportion; we are now told 
that the expression 2 : 4 :: 6 : 12 is to be read 2 is 
to 4 what 6 is to 12, and under no circumstances 
can this be true; statements of this kind give 
unnecessary trouble to slow, thoughtful learners 

and retard their progress. 


Teachers. By George 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


We have received from Messrs. Rivingtons 
the Annual Register for 1880. The English and 
the foreign histories of the year are very well 
compiled, but the value of the work would be 
greatly increased if a full index with cross refer- 
ences were provided, and the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome double pagination abolished. The 
space for the new index might be saved by the 
omission of thirty pages of reviews of books, 





which are out of place in such a volume, and 
should be replaced by a mere list of the prin- 
cipal books of the year. The lists of popu- 
lation given under the head of ‘‘ Science” 
would never be found by any one who wanted 
them, and are invariably looked for in other 
works. It is doubtful whether the chronicle 
of events should not be fused with the English 
history and foreign histories, but in any case 
as it stands it will not bear competition with the 
indexed Times in libraries or houses where a 
file of the Z'imes is kept. The chronicle does 
not correct the errors of the Times, and states, 
for instance, that the cost of the Temple Bar 
memorial was ‘‘from 12,000/. to 20,0001.” It 
would be well for the editor to adopt a uniform 
spelling of names, and the creation of an index 
would make this easy: at p. 151 we have Kuci- 
Kraina, and at p. 198 Kutski-Kraina ; at p. 151 
Gusinje, and at p. 198 Gussinye. At p. 210 
the writer of the history of Turkey would have 
done well to have made his references to the 
English scheme for the seizure of Smyrna, 
accepted by Italy and not rejected by the 
other powers, more definite. The parlia- 
mentary papers giving the details of this 
proposal, which in its effects was the most im- 
portant step taken in foreign affairs in 1880, 
appeared so early in the winter that if the 
Turkey article was then written the proofs 
must have been under correction. At p. 212 
we have ‘an International Committee ” for 
the European Commission formed by the Treaty 
of Berlin. But, on the whole, we heartily 
congratulate the editor on the compilation of 
his English and foreign histories. 


Dr. Fraser has rightly quoted in the sketch 
of Thomas Chalmers which he has contributed 
to the series called ‘‘Men Worth Remember- 
ing” (Hodder & Stoughton) the excellent de- 
scription of his hero given in Carlyle’s ‘Reminis- 
cences.’ It is one of the soundest pieces of 
criticism to be found in the disputed legacy of 
the Sage of Chelsea. Dr. Fraser himself varies 
somewhat in his estimate of Chalmers. He 
begins in an absurdly enthusiastic style, calling 
him ‘‘the greatest Scotsman of modern times,” 
but as he goes on he makes considerable deduc- 
tions: he allows he was no theologian, and no 
metaphysician, and no scholar ; and he practi- 
cally confines himself to claiming for Chalmers, 
what he undoubtedly deserved, the credit of 
being a great orator and a great administrator. 
It would have been well if Dr. Fraser had 
refrained from sneering at the Scotch Mode- 
rates, a party that included the most eminent 
men of whom the Church of Scotland can boast. 
Any church in Christendom might have been 
proud of such a leader as Principal Hill. 


In view of the centenary celebration Mr. 
Murray has published a cheap edition of Dr. 
Smiles’s excellent Life of George Stephenson. 
It is to be hoped that it may meet with the wide 
circulation it deserves. 


We have on our table The Abbotts Farm, 
by H. Tanner (Macmillan),—Miller Manning, 
by M. Forester (Hamilton),—Cowltour’s Fac- 
tory, by E. Rodwell (Charing Cross Publish- 
ing Company),—Arimas, by Peckwater 
(Simpkin),— England from a Back Window, 
by James B. Bailey (Cecil Brooks),—Fore- 
shadowings, a Poem, by C. Room (Stock),—Ethel- 
stone, Eveline, and other Poems, by Elizabeth 
M. F. Dobell (Kegan Paul),—The Lady of the 
Rose, Poems, by T. Mead (The Author),—The 
Tribune Reflects, and other Poems, by Edward 
St. John-Brenon (Reeves & Turner),—The Book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, together with the 
Lamentations, by the Rev. A. W. Streane 
(Cambridge, University Press),— The Gospel 
according to St. John, by the Rev. A. Plummer 
(Cambridge, University Press),—The Creed of 
the Gospel of St. John (Bickers), — Christian 
Institutions, Essays, by A. P. Stanley, D.D. 
(Murray), — Rabbi Jeshua (Kegan Paul), — 
LT’ Alsace-Lorraine et ? Empire Germanique (Paris, 





Lévy), — Der Rigveda, by A. Kaegi (Leipzig, 
Schulze), — Kin-ku-ki-kuaw, by E. Grisebach 
(Stuttgart, Kriner),—Darche Hannesigah, sive 
Leges de Accentus Hebraicae Linguae Ascensione, 
scripsit J. Wijnkoop (Leyden, Brill), —and 
Encyklopaedie der Naturwissenschaften, Parts 
XV., XVI., and XVII., edited by Dr. G. Jiiger 
(Breslau, Trewendt). Among New Editions 
we have An Introduction to the Study of In- 
dian Languages, by J. W. Powell (Washington, 
Government Printing Office), — A Tripto England, 
by W. Winter (Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.),— 
and The Irish Land Question and English Public 
Opinion, by R. B. O’Brien (Low). Also the 
following Pamphlets: The Apostle of Ireland and 
his Modern Critics, by W. B. Morris (Burns & 
Oates),—Erin, by the Rev. R. 8S. C. Blacker 
(Ridgway),—British Colonial Policy, by Sir 
David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. (Macmillan),— 
The Royal Supremacy, &c., by the Rev. F. King 
(Parker), — Marriage, a Tract, by the Rev. R. 
Belaney (Burns & Oates),—The Glycerine Baro- 
meter, by J. B. Jordan (Stanford),—The Asylums 
of Ewrope, by G. M. Beard (Cambridge, U.S.),— 
and Mind in Man and Animals, by the Rev. G. 
Henslow (Civil Service Publishing Company). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Chudleigh’s (M. C.) Was Abraham a Christian ? cr, 8vo, 2/6 


Oxenham’s (Rev. F. N.) What is the Truth as to Everlast- 
ing Punishment? cr, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Foetry and the Drama, 
Boulding’s (W.) Satan Bound, a Lyrical Drama, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Moncrieff’s (W. D. 8.) The Abdication, or Time Tries All, a 
Play in Three Acts, with Etchings by J. Pettie, R.A., 21/ 
Philosophy. 
Frobel’s (K. F.) Definitions and Axioms of a Future Science 
of Existence, or Ontology, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Franklin (Sir John), by A. H. Beesly, M.A., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
(The New Plutarch.) 3 
Registers of the Parish of St. Columb Major, Cornwall, edited 
by A. J. Jewers, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Sévigné (Madame de), by Miss Thackeray, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
(Foreign Classics.) 
Geography and Travel. 
Arnold’s (E. L.) On the Indian Hills, or Coffee Planting in 
Southern India, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Baness’s (J. F.) Index Geographicus Indicus, roy. 8vo, 21/ cl. 
Martin’s (W. A. P.) The Chinese, their Education, Philo- 
sophy, and Letters, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Records of the Past, Vol. 12, Egyptian Texts, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Doherty’s (J. J.) Elementary Text-Book of Mechanics (Kine- 
matics and Dynamics), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Bell’s (W. C.) British Farmers’ Labour and General Account 
Book, folio, 3/6 cl. 
Boulnois’s (H. P.) Dirty Dustbins and Sloppy Streets, 3/6 cl. 
Cornhill Magazine, Vol. 43, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Eggleston (E.) and Sulyer’s (L. E.) The Rival Warriors, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.) Red Eagle, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Emerton’s (W. P.) Abridgment of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, with Notes, &c., complete, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Fothergill’s (J.) The Wellfields, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Little Folks, Vol. 13, small 4to. 3/6 bds, 
Murray’s (D. C.) A Life’s Atonement, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Silverthorne’s (A.) Purchase of Gas and Water Works, 8vo. 


5/6 cl. 
Sinnett’s (A. P.) The Occult World, er. 8vo. 5/. cl. 
Supplement to Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, edited by 
Spon, Div. 3, roy. 8vo. 13/6 el. ; complete, roy. 8vo, 40, 
Words of Comfort to Persecuted Catholics, by Father 
FitzSimon, with Sketch of his Life by E. Hogan, 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Heppe (H.): Geschichte d. Pietismus, 9m. 
History and Biography. 

Correspondance Diplomatique du Baron de Staél-Holstein et 
du Baron Brinkman, with an Introduction by Léouzon- 
le-Duc, 7fr. 50. he 

Droysen (J. G.): Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, Section 
5, Vol. 3, 10m. 80. ¥ 

Perey (L.) et Maugras (G.): Correspondance de l'Abbé F, 
Galiani, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 

Samosch (S.): Pietro Aretino, 3m. . 

Steindorff (E.): Jahrbiicher d. Deutschen Reichs unter 
Heinrich III., Vol. 2, 12m. , 

Wallon (R. H.): Le Tribunal Révolutionnaire de Paris, Vols. 
1 to 4, 30fr. 

Zeller (J.): L’Histoire d’Allemagne : l’Empire Germanique 
sous les Hohenstauffen, Vol. 4, 7fr. 50. 

Philology. 

Birt (T.): Elpides, Im. 60. 

Claus (A.): De Diane Antiquissima apud Grecos Natura, 
Im. 50. 

Diimichen (J.): Die Opferfest-Listen im Tempel v. Medinet- 

u, 30m, 
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Science. 
Brefeld (O.): Untersuchungen iib. Schimmelpilze, Part 4, 


m. 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Anthropologiques, Part 1, A—Am, 
lfr. 25 


Fittica (F.): Jahresbericht der Chemie fiir 1879, Part 3, 10m. 
i(E. O.) et Tharel (A.): Dictionnaire Encyclopédique 
et Biographique de l’Industrie et des Arts Industriels, 
Vol. 1, 32fr. 50. 

Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski (H. v.): Die Regenverhiltnisse 
in Indien, 2m. 80. 

Schwarz (K.): Ebbe u. Fluth, deren Ursache, lm. 80. 


General Literature. 
Albert (P.): Poétes et Poésies, 3fr. 50. 
Autran (J.): GEuvres Complétes, Vol. 8, 6fr. 
Spielhagen (F.): Skizzen, Geschichten u. Gedichte, 3m. 50. 
ast-Ricouard : La Danseuse de Corde, 3fr. 
Vischer (F.T.): Altes u. Neues, Part 2, 5m. 








EUTHANATOS. 


ForrTu of our ways and woes, 
Forth of the winds and snows, 
A white soul soaring goes, 
Winged like a dove : 
So sweet, so pure, so clear, 
So heavenly tempered here, 
Love need not hope or fear her changed above: 


Ere dawned her day to die, 
So heavenly, that on high 
Change could not glorify 
Nor death refine her : 
Pure gold of perfect love, 
On earth like heaven’s own dove, 
She cannot wear, above, a smile diviner. 


Her voice in heaven's own quire 
Can sound no heavenlier lyre 
Than here: no purer fire 
Her soul can soar : 
No sweeter stars her eyes 
In unimagined skies 
Beyond our sight can rise than here before, 


Hardly long years had shed 
Their shadows on her head : 
Hardly we think her dead, 
Who kardly thought her 
Old: hardly can believe 
The grief our hearts receive 
And wonder while they grieve, as wrong were 
wrought her. 


But though strong grief be strong 
No word or thought of wrong 
May stain the trembling song, 
Wring the bruised heart, 
That sounds or sighs its faint 
Low note of love, nor taint 
Grief for so sweet a saint, when such depart. 


A saint whose perfect soul, 
With perfect love for goal, 
Faith hardly might control, 
Creeds might not harden : 
A flower more splendid far 
Than the most radiant star 
Seen here of all that are in God's own garden. 


Surely the stars we see 
Rise and relapse as we, 
And change and set, may be 
3ut shadows too: 
But spirits that man’s lot 
Could neither mar nor spot 
Like these false lights are not, being heavenly true. 


Not like these dying lights 
Of worlds whose glory smites 
The passage of the nights 
Through heaven's blind prison : 
Not like their souls who see, 
If thought fly far and free, 
No heavenlier heaven to be for souls re-risen, 


A soul wherein love shone 
Even like the sun, alone, 
With fervour of its own 
And splendour fed, 
Made by no creeds less kind 
Toward souls by none confined, 
Could Death's self quench or blind, Love's self were 


dead. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Feb. 4, 1881. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE annual Parliamentary Return of the 
Accounts and Progress of the British Museum, 
issued, 


which has just been cannot be 





perused without gratification. The progress 
which we have hitherto from time to time 
noticed appears to be eclipsed by the immense 
move forward. The columns of the Atheneum 
unfortunately do not admit of any extended or 
detailed account of the numerous alteraticns, 
improvements, and additions which have been 
accomplished during the past year, and we can 
only give a short notice of the principal points. 
The most noticeable feature in the accounts 
is the bequest of Mr. William White, a sum 
amounting with interest to about 62,000/., of 
which about 4,000/. has been judiciously ex- 
pended in the erection of sheds in the inner 
quadrangle for the reception of sculptures re- 
cently housed under the colonnade of the front 
facade, and in the rearrangement of the boiler, 
erection of a new boiler-house, and generally 
in improving the warming apparatus throughout 
the Museum. The total of visitors has risen 
from 782,823 in 1879 to 839,374 last year, a 
significant increase when we remember that 
visits to certain departments in course of removal 
were frequently performed under discourag- 
ing circumstances. In the general adminis- 
tration much has been done. The removal of 
a large proportion of the natural history 
to South Kensington has set free a very 
extensive series of galleries and rooms, into 
which the Etruscan sarcophagi and fictilia, the 
Egyptian funereal and domestic antiquities, the 
archaic fictilia of Cyprus and Greece, and some 
of the British and medizval remains have been 
already carried and arranged. At the same time 
the Buddhist sculptures from the Amravati 
Tope, and other antiquities formerly in the 
Indian Museum at South Kensington, have been 
set up on the great staircase, and the Crace col- 
lection of London topographical drawings is dis- 
played in the King’s Library. Among other 
notable features it is worth record that dupli- 
cate specimens from the zoological collection, set 
apart during the process of arrangement, have 
been presented to the Sheffield, Maidstone, 
Scarborough, Dublin, Calcutta, and South Ken- 
sington Museums, and to the Oxford Institute. 
Provision, too, has been made in the estimates of 
the current year for supplying a limited number 
of public institutions in the United Kingdom 
with electrotype copies of coins, and copies of 
drawings and engravings taken by a photographic 
printing process, the object in view being to 
contribute to the formation of collections of such 
works in the principal centres of population 
throughout the kingdom as a means of educa- 
tion. With a view to expediting the service 
of the Reading Room, by bringing in closer 
connexion with it books often required 
by readers, the galleries in the room _ itself 
will receive a new _ selection of books, 
chiefly additional works of reference, and 
generally such books as have been found to 
be most often asked for by students. This 
rearrangement has been already commenced. 
Among the publications issued under the autho- 
rity of the Trustees may be noticed the second 
edition of the fac-simile of the fourth volume of 
the Codex Alexandrinus ; the second volume of 
Dr. Rieu’s ‘Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts’; the fifth volume of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions of Assyria’; Mr. C. T. Newton’s 
works on the sculptures of the Parthenon and 
on those exhibited in the Elgin Room; and 
several guides to the new Museum of Natural 
History. The reports of the respective keepers 
of departments indicate their zealous co-opera- 
tion. 

In the Library 153,842 readers have consulted 
1,107,046 volumes, and 76,774 works or parts of 
works have been acquired. Among the most 
valuable are a number of rare Mexican books, 
bought at the sale of the collection formed by 
the Jate Don José Fernando Ramirez, president 
of the Emperor Maximilian’s first Ministry ; 
several works illustrative of the Catholic Liturgies 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; German 
broadsides ; and an extensive collection of music 





from the celebrated library of Dr. F. Gehring. of 
Vi : es ing, of 
ienna, sold at Berlin last November, when the 
Museum secured above three hundred works in 
every branch of music, many of them unknown 
to bibliographers. The sub-department of 
lately presided over as a separate department 
by Mr. Major, and now affiliated to the genera} 
department, has acquired, among other to 
graphical curiosities, large engraved views of 
Seville and Madrid, circa 1630, and a map of 
Isleworth Hundred, co. Midd., by Moses Glover 
in 1635. The Department of Manuscripts has, 
naturally, added much of historical and artistic 
value to its collections. Among them are two 
service books in Greek of the twelfth century ; 
charters relating to the nunnery of Stixwold, in 
Lincolnshire, and the noble family of F errers ; 
a roll of lands in mortmain for religious purposes 
in the City of London, 1278-1364 ; a diary of 
Richard Cock, chief of the English Factory in 
Japan, 1615-22 ; correspondence of Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, afterwards Earl of St. Vincent; 
and holograph papers of Richard Baxter, the 
Nonconformist, temp. Charles I]. Among the 
Oriental MSS. are a Pali collection, formed in 
Ceylon by the late Mr. Childers ; Mongolian 
MSS. from Siberia; MSS. illustrative of the 
literature of the Nestorian Church; and an 
Armenian Evangeliarium, dated a.p 1295. 

Few antiquities excite more popular interest 
than the Assyrian and Babylonian, of which 
Dr. Birch reports considerable acquisitions, both 
artistically and philologically valuable; and 
Egypt has contributed, by the hands of travel- 
lers, a good store of relics from the tombs and 
plains. The ivory carvings and bronze from 
Van are of the highest style of Assyrian art. 
In the Greek and Roman department several 
additions to the frieze of the Parthenon have 
been made, and perhaps the finest marble just 
added is the statue of a boy extracting a thorn 
from his foot—a most interesting work of the 
realistic school of Greek sculpture, found on 
the Esquiline Hill at Rome. Further gifts by 
Canon Greenwell enrich the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy, which records numerous gifts of cine- 
rary urns, flint, and bronze implements; a 
hoard of silver objects from Cornwall ; Limoges 
enamels ; Phcenician, Roman, Cypriote, Vene- 
tian, and German glass; rare Peruvian vases. 
and ancient Chinese pottery. The Department 
of Coins has not added anything to the early 
English series, but the Oriental collections have 
been reinforced by several presents made by Mr. 
Pitman, Mr. John Evans, and Consul Hender- 
son. In the Natural History Department the 
whole collections will be arranged before long, 
but a decided step in advance has been made 
by the more natural display of certain selected 
and well-known specimens. The increased 
space which such work requires will not be 
grudged, for, after all, the appeal to the eye 
is of quite as much value in educating the 
masses as the scientific gathering up of spe- 
cimens which only vary from one another in 
obscure details. The comprehensive. collection 
of London views and maps is, perhaps, the 
most popular addition to the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, which has enriched its 
collections with examples of numerous members 
of the German, Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian, 
and English schools. 








‘GOODY TWO SHOES.’ 

I necrer that all which is in my power to give 
Mr. Welsh is information : I am quite unable to 
do more. My part in this discussion must, there- 
fore, now end. It is an obvious remark to make 
that if Mr. Welsh was from the beginning not 
‘‘able to produce proof,” he need not have 
meddled with the matter. No great good could 
be expected from the assertion by any one, how- 
ever learned, that Milton was not the author of 
‘Paradise Lost’ if no proof was in existence to 
support it. W. M. 
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——— 
SHAKSPEARE NOTES. 
I will some other be, some Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or meaner man of Pisa, 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ I. i. 209. 

By Capell’s emendation ‘‘or mean man” 
(adopted by Dyce and others) the second line 
is reduced to regular metre, provided that, in 
accordance with the widely spread custom of 
slurring unaccented syllables, ‘* Neapolitan” be 
pronounced as a word of four syllables—Nea- 

J'tan. There is, however, another stumbling- 
block in the line. Lucentio forms a plan how 
“to achieve that maid” with whom he has 
fallen in love, and thinks it necessary to be in- 
troduced to her in an assumed character. His 
scheme is based on the fiction that he comes from 
some other place than he really does, and his 
intent would be bafiled if he was going to pass 
himself off as a servant from Pisa, which is his 
native town. In a word, the mention of Pisa 
by the side of Florence and Naples is incon- 
sistent, and cannot be right. I strongly suspect, 
therefore, that we should read Milan, which in 
the ductus litterarum comes near enough to the 
reading of the folio. 

Hamlet. For, look you, how cheerfully my mother looks» 
and my father died within’s two hours. 


Ophelia, Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 
* Hamlet,’ IIL. ii, 152, 


In I. ii. 138 the date of old Hamlet’s death is 
given in the following words :— 

But two months dead! nay, not so much, not two; 
and in his reply to the above words of Ophelia 
Hamlet exclaims, ‘‘O heavens ! die two months 
ago, and not forgotten yet?” From these 

sages it clearly results that the reading 
“tis twice two months” cannot have come from 
the poet’s pen. Hanmer, therefore, omitted 
“twice,” and Dr. Ingleby ingeniously proposes 
to read ‘‘’tis quite two months.” In my opinion 
the easiest and most natural flow of the dialogue 
would be restored if we were to read, ‘* Nay, 
within’s two months, my lord.” The same 
phrase occurs twice in the quarto of 1603, 
where the above-quoted line (I. ii. 138) runs as 
follows :— 

O God within two moneths; no, not two, &c. 
Four lines lower down we read, ‘‘ Within two 
months, ere yet the sait,” &c., in the room of 
which the quarto of 1604 has substituted 
“Within a month,” &c. 
I’ll have a suit of sables. 
* Hamlet,’ IIT. ii. 137. 

Kyd, in his ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ at the close of 
Act IV. (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, V. 144) makes 
Revenge give the following explanation of the 
dumb show to the Ghost of Andrea :— 

The two first the nuptial torches bore 

As brightly burning as the mid-day’s sun: 

But atter them doth Hymen hie as fast, 

Clothed in sable and a saffron robe, 

And blow them out, and quencheth them with blood, 

As discontent that things continue so. 

IfIam right in taking the fourth line to mean 
asafiron-coloured robe trimmed with sable, this 
passage will go far to confirm the remarks made 
inmy ‘Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists,’ No. 
XCIII. It proves that for ‘‘a suit of sables,” 
or, more properly speaking, a suit trimmed with 
sable, in England no less than in Germany, 
preference was given to materials of brightest 
colour, ¢.g., scarlet, green, and saffron. 

Aman may fish with the worm that hath eat of a king, 
and eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm.—‘ Hamlet,’ 
Y. iii, 28, 

I cannot help thinking that this passage is muti- 
lated, and that the correction is supplied by the 
quarto of 1603, which furnishes the following 
reading: ‘“‘Leoke you, a man may fish with that 
worme That hath eaten of a King, And a Beggar 
eate that fish, Which that worme hath caught.” 
Whether this sentence was taken down inaccu- 
tately by the shorthand writer to whom in all 
probability we are indebted for that earliest 
quarto, or whether the wording was _ subse- 
quently altered by the poet, does not matter, 
masmuch as one point seems obvious, viz., that 
the fish that fed of the worm which ate of a 

g should be distinctly stated to have been 





eaten by a beggar; otherwise Hamlet could 
hardly proceed to say that his words are meant 
to show ‘‘ how a king may go a progress through 
the guts of a beggar.”” In so far the quarto of 
1603 exhibits, no doubt, the authentic text. 
The words “‘ a beggar” were left out afterwards 
by a mistake of either the copyist or compositor, 
and I am fully persuaded that they ought to be 
restored : ‘A man may fish with the worm that 
hath eat of a king, and a beggar eat of the fish 
that hath fed of that worm.” 


To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor nothing. 
‘Othello,’ LV. ii. 9. 


Although this line, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has never been queried, yet I cannot but 
think it faulty ; I feel certain that Shakspeare 
wrote :— 

To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, Aer nothing. 
Compare ‘ Coriolanus,’ II. ii. 81 :— 
To hear my nothings monster'd. 


K. Euze. 








M. LITTRE. 

M. Lirrré died on the 2nd of June, at the age 
of eighty. The writings he has left behind him 
after a life of incessant labour are extremely 
various in subject, but they are marked by 
singular unity of conception. They deal with 
most diverse branches of human activity—medi- 
cine, philology, history, philosophy, and polities. 
In none of the sciences he studied did he attain 
supreme excellence ; in all, however, he made a 
deep mark. None of his works is absolutely 
satisfactory : all are to some extent incomplete 
and one-sided. Even his exposition of ideas or 
of facts is heavy, laboured, and clumsy, but 
everything is strongly thought out and in the 
highest degree suggestive. 

He commenced with medicine; yet although 
in this direction his studies were pushed far, he 
never took his degree, for the expenses of the 
final examinations were too heavy for his slender 
purse. In consequence he was never entitled to 
practice. Besides, the contemplative character of 
his mind rendered him better suited for theoreti- 
cal researches than the exercise of a profession. 
While pursuing his medical course he worked 
also at philology—principally Greek—and while 
still very young he applied himself to a task 
which required him to be both an Hellenist and 
a medical student. He published, in ten octavo 
volumes (1839-61), the works of Hippocrates in 
the original, with a French translation and 
copious notes. This edition—antiquated now in 
many respects—was a considerable advance on 
those which had preceded it. The editor gave 
other proofs of his medical knowledge by the 
articles, some of them original, some of them 
translated from the German, which he printed 
in the technical periodicals, but especially by his 
thorough remodelling, in conjunction with Prof. 
Robin, of Nysten’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ 
which in its new guise is a model of conciseness, 

He was over forty when he conceived the 
scheme of the French dictionary which was 
destined to occupy the best of his energies and 
of his life, and which will remain his chief title 
to fame. His almost encyclopzedic knowledge 
and his prodigious powers of work fitted him for 
this colossal undertaking. But Littré was not the 
man to give himself up to mere compiling. An 
idea which at that time was new pervaded the 
project, and gave it originality. This was 
that French can be studied historically in an un- 
interrupted series of documents from the ninth 
century down to our day, and that considerable 
light can be thrown on the existing language by 
a comparison with its past. It must be confessed 
that in spite of the labours of Diez, which were 
hardly known in France, and of which Littré 
himself never had but an imperfect knowledge, 
French was, at the time that Littré planned his 
dictionary, studied as a language without a past, 
and that the small band of students who knew 
old French did not care to apply it to the ex- 
planation of modern French. Littré definitely 
placed the study of French on a sound foot- 





ing. On the other hand, during the whole 
time that he was preparing the dictionary—of 
which the first instalment appeared in 1863 
and the last in 1872—he printed in various 
reviews, especially the Journal des Savants, a 
number of articles, generally upon the appear- 
ance of new books, in which he continued to 
call the attention of the public to the study 
of old French and old French writers. These 
articles, the chief of which were collected under 
the somewhat deceptive title of ‘ Histoire de la 
Langue Frangaise,’ are now antiquated in almost 
every respect —indeed, when they appeared 
they were not always fully abreast of the science 
of the day, for Littré followed his own path with- 
out paying much attention to the labours of 
Diez ; but it is none the less certain that these 
articles and the dictionary diffused among his 
countrymen correct and clear ideas about the his- 
tory of their native tongue, and in consequence 
contributed to the progress of French philology. 

During the last forty years of his life Littré 
was a fervent disciple of August Comte, and he 
took pleasure on all occasions in ascribing the 
merits of his work to the excellence of Positivist 
principles. It may, however, be permissible to 
think that he did not owe quite so much to 
Comte as he asserted. It is rather Comte who 
owes much to Littré. Littré did his master the 
service of submitting his ideas to a necessary 
process of winnowing and of expounding in a 
clear manner what he retained. It is to Littré 
and J. S. Mill rather than to Comte that the 
Positive philosophy owes the influence which 
it actually exercises on the development of 
thought. In politics Littré professed to be a 
very advanced Republican, but there was nothing 
revolutionary about him. He patiently ex- 
pected reforms to result from a slow process of 
evolution, and in some degree also from the 
gradual adoption of Positivist ideas. So he was 
able, while remaining faithful to’ his convictions, 
to combat on several occasions the movements 
which seemed to him too precipitate of certain 
fractions of the Republican party. It was 
entirely by means of the pen that he made his 
influence felt. In the National Assembly, to 
which he was elected in 1871, and in the Senate, 
which he entered in 1875, he never spoke, and 
he held little communication with his colleagues. 
Nor did he play a more conspicuous part in the 
academies to which he belonged. The thinker 
who was occupied with social problems was by no 
means sociable ; not that he was a misanthrope 
or devoid of kindly feelings. He was good- 
natured, careful not to wound the convictions 
of any one, and the main fault of his criticism 
was an excessive leniency ; but his nature was 
such that all his acts were the logical outcome 
of acertain number of ideas deeply rooted in 
his brain, the thoughts and labours of others 
exercised exceedingly little influence on him, 
and in fact he regarded conversation with his 
contemporaries as a simple waste of time. It 
was owing to this faculty he possessed of ab- 
stracting his attention entirely from the world 
about him, of thinking apart, and of following 
his own path, that he was able to finish tasks 
which will count among the most gigantic ever 
accomplished by a human being. 





‘A GEST OF ROBYN HODE,’ 

From the circumstance of an imperfect copy 
of ‘A Gest of Robyn Hode’ being found ina 
volume along with a number of poetical tracts 
printed by Walter Chepman and Andrew Myllar 
at Edinburgh in 1508, it has been too readily 
assumed that this unique example of the cele- 
brated ballad was printed by these Scottish 
worthies. Five years ago I offered strong objec- 
tions to the prevailing opinions entertained 
respecting both the date and the printers of the 
poem. Dr. David Laing agreed with my views, 
as may be seen by the fact that in 1877, 
having obtained the permission of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh, to display the volume 
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above referred to in the Caxton Exhibition, he 
added this note to the list of the contents of the 
book :—‘‘ Excepting the last two tracts, all the 
aboveare from the press of Chepman and Myllar” 
(vide Cat. Caxton Celebration, p. 36). One 


of the tracts noted was the ‘Gest of Robyn | 


Hode,’ and the other, some of Dunbar's poems 
from Myllar’s foreign press. Within the last 
twelvemonth I have had the good fortune to 
discover that the types with which the ‘ Robyn 
Hode’ ballad is printed are identical with those 
made use of by Herman Bumgart, who exercised 
his art at Cologne about the end of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Bernard Quaritch, than whom no 
one is better qualified to speak authoritatively 
on the subject, has been at the pains to corro- 
borate the result of my investigation of this 
typographical point. But although having 
determined this much, it may be premature to 
assert dogmatically that Bumgart was the actual 
printer of the ballad. At the same time several 
good and suflicient reasons could be adduced in 
favour of the poem having been printed abroad, 
and therefore most likely by Bumgart. The 
exact date of this remarkable specimen of the 
fine old English ballad of ‘ Robin Hood’ has not 
been determined, and it may be even much older 
than the year hitherto assigned to it. 
Rosert Dickson. 








Literary Grossip. 

THERE is reason to believe that the pub- 
lication of Carlyle’s letters may follow the 
publication of his ‘Reminiscences’ more 
speedily than the public expect. 

Mr. Russet LoweEtt is collecting mate- 
rials for a memoir of Hawthorne. 

THERE is an ugly story afloat that the 
Dean and Chapter of Carlisle have lately 
burned their records to save the trouble of 


rearranging them in a new muniment room. | 
The tale seems incredible, but some explana- | 
tion ought to be given to appease frightened | 


antiquaries. 
Aw ingenious attempt was made by some 


printer in the States to get hold of the | 


Revised New Testament before the day of 
publication. On Sunday, the 15th of May, 
the chairman of the American Company 
received a note bearing the name of the 
steamer Britannic, and signed ‘‘ Henry 
Frowde, 7, Paternoster Row,” in which the 
writer begged for the loan for a few hours 
of Dr. Schafi’s copy of the Revised New 
Testament. The doctor, however, was wary, 
and instead of sending the book asked his 
correspondent to tea. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the invitation was not accepted. 


Tue Cambridge system of instruction by 
correspondence has during the present term 
been affiliated to Newnham College. These 
classes have been in existence for ten years, 
and during that time the total number of 
entries has been 1,773. The majority of the 
students have been preparing for the Higher 
Local Examination, andthe amount of success 
obtained has been very satisfactory. The 
classes will reopen in October, and Mrs. 
Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge, retains the 
office of honorary secretary. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons have in the 
ew a volume of poems by Mr. J. Logie 

bertson, M.A., whose ‘ Norwegian Son- 
nets’ appear in the current number of 
Blackwood. 

Tue Boy’s Own Paper is about to publish 
a series of papers on ‘Cricket’ by Lord 
Charles Russell, Dr. W. G. Grace, Richard 
Daft, Rev. J. Pycroft, and others. The Earl 


of Aberdeen will shortly contribute some 
papers on ‘ Locomotives,’ and Mr. Barnaby 
some illustrated articles on ‘ Shipbuilding.’ 
In the recently arranged transfer of the 
Burns Library belonging to Mr. James 
Gibson, of Liverpool, to the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, it was expressly stipulated that the 
collection, which consisted of considerably 
more than 600 volumes, was to be kept 
intact and placed in the poets’ corner of the 
library. Amongst the books were a number 
of rare editions of Burns’s works, and the 
collection in its entirety was probably the 
most complete in existence. An effort was 
made to secure the treasure for America, but 
Mr. Gibson declined to entertain the idea. 
Messrs. C. Kecan Pav & Co. will publish 
immediately ‘A New Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Matthew,’ being the 
first volume of a commentary on the histo- 
rical books of the New Testament on which 
Mr. E. B. Nicholson, the principal librarian 
of the London Institution, has been for many 
| years engaged. One characteristic of it will 
be the abundance of illustration from the 
| Talmud. Another is to be the absence of 
| theological discussion and of the implication 
of particular theological opinions. ‘Our 
new New Testament: an Explanation of the 
Need and a Criticism of the Fulfilment,’ by 
| the same writer, is about to be published by 
Messrs. Rivingtons. 
AcoL.ection of important State correspon- 
dence and official and partly private papers 
| of Cardinal Filippo Antonio Gualterio, Papal 
| Vice-Legate of Avignon in 1696, Nuncio in 
| France in 1700-6, Cardinal Protector of 
| Scotland in 1706, and of England in 1717 
(0b. 1728), has just been acquired by the 
Department of MSS. in the British Museum, 
by way of pendant to the large series 
(upwards of four hundred volumes) of 
| Gualterio papers which passed into the same 
department in 1854. These recent acquisi- 
tions consist, among others, of letters of 
James II., the Pretender, &c., 1688-1711, 
1715-37 ; of Lord Caryll, 1692-1711; of 
David Nairne, the Secretary of the Pre- 
tender, 1713-19; of Queen Mary of Modena, 
1710-18; of J. Stafford, the Queen’s Secre- 
tary, 1711-13; and of Charles, second Earl 
of Middleton, Secretary to James II. at St. 
Germains, 1711-17; and correspondence 
with the Duke of Perth, 1706-16. There is 
also a volume of letters relating to the Irish 
and Scotch Catholics, 1692-1709. 


Mr. Watrter H. Portock has in the press 
a volume of verses, English and French. 
Messrs. Newman will publish it. 

M. F. D’Auzert Durave writes :— 

“On m’a signalé dans le Galignani du 1% 
Avril, 1881, un article extrait de l Atheneum au 
sujet des portraits de feu George Eliot, ce qui 
m’engage & vous adresser ces quelques lignes. 
Pendant Vhiver de 1849-50 Miss Mary Anne 
Evans a passé quelques mois dans ma famille & 
Geneve, d’ou j’ai eu le plaisir de l’accompagner 
en Angleterre au mois de Mars. Pendant ce 
séjour, ma femme et moi avons eu le privilége 
de nous lier avec elle d’une sympathique affec- 
tion. Miss Evans, alors, a bien voulu me per- 
mettre de faire son portrait, petit buste peint 
& Vhuile, pour lequel elle m’a donné plusieurs 
séances, et que toutes nos relations trouvaient 
trés-ressemblant et reproduisant bien son ex- 
pression de bienveillante douceur. Monsieur 





Cross venu & Genéve, il y a quelques semaines, 
m’a demandé de lui en faire une copie, que je 
vais lui envoyer. 





Lorsque Miss Evans a illustré 





son nom de plume de George Eliot, elle m’a 
offert dans la correspondance qu’elle avait toy. 
jours entretenue avec nous, et lorsque plusieurs 
personnes lui demandaient |l’autorisation de 
traduire ‘Adam Bede’ en Frangais,—elle m’a 
gracieusement offert de me charger de ce travail 
bien assurée que je traduirais fidélement geg 
pensées. Cette traduction a été éditée en 186] 
a Geneve et Paris par les libraires Georg et 
Dentu. Avec l’autorisation de George Eliot 
j'ai de méme fait publier par les mémes éditeurs 
‘Le Moulin sur la Floss’ en 1863; la méme 
année la traduction de ‘ Silas Marner’ & Gendye 
et Bale chez Georg. Puis en 1878 ‘Romola’a 
paru en Frangais & Paris chez Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher. J’ai encore en portefeuille la traduc- 
tion autorisée par l’auteur des ‘Scenes of Qle- 
rical Life.’ Depuis la mort de Jl’illustre auteur 
de ces différents ouvrages, on m’a demandé de 
faire reproduire par la photographie ou la gra- 
vure le portrait que j’en avais fait il y a trente 
et un ans; ce que j'ai refusé, sachant sa répug- 
nance & ce qu’on fit un trafic de sa ressemblance, 
Ce portrait, naturellement, ne peut plus la re- 
présenter telle que les années et sa santé déli- 
cate l’avaient changée dans cet espace de temps; 
mais cependant il a beaucoup intéressé ses nom- 
breux admirateurs, lorsque je l’ai exposé pour 
quelques jours 4 notre exposition de peinture 
aul Athénée, et je tiens & ce que l’on sache qu'il 
existe telle que l’ont connue ses amis dans sa 
trentiime année.” 

Tne Highlander newspaper, of Inverness, 
is to be transformed into a monthly maga- 
zine, dealing with Highland literary, poli- 
tical, and social questions. It is to be under 
the editorship of Mr. John Murdoch. The 
chief feature of the first number, which is 
to be published in July, will be a paper on 
Celtic language and literature by Prof. 
Blackie. The Highlander is to have a Gaelic 
department. 

Messrs. GARDNER, Darron & Co. are about 
to issue a new historical work, consisting of 
a series of tables showing the jurisdiction of 
the bishops at the epochs of the Reformation 
and Revolution, by Mr. J. W. Lea. 


Messrs. SonnenscHetn & ALLEN promise 
‘A Comparison of Foreign Standards of 
Teaching,’ with an introduction by Mr. A. 
Sonnenschein, and dedicated by permission 
to Mr. Mundella. It will contain the new 
standards just proposed by the Code Con- 
ference Committee. 

Mr. Arruvur Smewick will publish ina 
few days a new edition of the ‘ Agamemnon’ 
of Aischylus, with notes suited to boys in 
the sixth form and undergraduates at the 
universities. 

Tue library of the Italian Senate at 
Rome, which now contains about 25,000 
volumes, is to be considerably increased and 
rearranged. A proposition of the Senator 
Vitelleschi to take as a model the library of 
the Athenzeum Club having been agreed to, 
a large sum of money has been voted for 
the purpose. 

Tne Swedish writer Dr. Zacharias 
Giransson died at Stockholm on the 29th 
ult. at the age of fifty-seven. He was one 
of the greatest authorities in Scandinavia on 
all matters connected with the higher educa- 
tion, and was principal of the Latin College 
at Norrholm. 

Tue following literary treasures were sold 
in Paris on the 30th ult. from the collection 
of the late M. Double :—‘ Sacre et Couronne- 
ment de Louis XVI.,’ bearing the arms of 
the king and Marie Antoinette, 7,000 fr. 
‘ Les Euvres de M. Moliére,’ two vols., 1666, 
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9.200 fr.; another, seven vols., published 
almost immediately after the death of the 
author, 1674-5, 2,000 fr. ‘Les Baisers,’ 
by Dorat, 5,000 fr.; it bore the arms of 
Marie Antoinette. A copy of Epiphanius, 
with the arms of Henri II. and Diana of 
Poitiers, 5,600 fr. 

On June 3rd a memorial to the eminent 
theologian De Wette was unveiled at his 
birthplace, Ulla, near Weimar. The cen- 
tenary of De Wette’s birth was celebrated 
on January 12th, 1880, when it was resolved 
to erect this monument, for which offerings 
have been received to a very large amount. 
The ‘‘ Denkmal” is an obelisk of sandstone, 
with a marble tablet bearing the inscription : 
“Dem Andenken an Wilh. Mart. Leberecht 
De Wette, geb. in Ulla am 12 Januar, 1780, 
gestorben als Doctor und Professor der 
Theologie zu Basel am 16 Juni, 1849.” 


Tur Committee of the Richmond (Surrey) 
Free Public Library has in preparation a 
catalogue of the entire collection of books on 
the shelves, of which 2,000 copies are to be 
printed. 

Tur Report of the Librarian of the 
Bengal Library for the year 1879 is far 
from encouraging. The general quality of 
the works published was low. The chief 
characteristics of the poetry were verbosity, 
shallowness, and morbid sentimentalism, and 
its subjects were almost exclusively love and 
politics. There was no contribution from 
any first-class Indian poet during the year. 
Most of the works of fiction showed signs 
of imitation of certain well-known charac- 
teristics of the works of Bankin Chandra 
Chatterji. It is to be regretted that many 
Bengali writers of fiction appear to take such 
works as the ‘ Mysteries of Paris’ for their 
models. 
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Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study 
of Man and Civilization. By Edward B. 
Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 


To take in hand a chaos and reduce it to an 
orderly plan; to examine the vast complex 
of human life in all ages and all stages, and 
to show how it may be treated under half-a- 
dozen main heads,—this is indeed a difficult 
task; yet it is one which Mr. Tylor has 
performed within very modest limits and 
with distinguished success. He contem- 
plates the ‘‘mighty maze” from a lofty 
central point which gives him a wide view 
over all its parts; and he is thus enabled 
to offer his readers a clue which will help 
them to thread their way through its 
labyrinthine twists and turns without loss 
of time or serious difficulty. Only thorough 
masters of a subject can so give its essence 
in the smallest possible compass. Students 
who have half learned their science are 
apt to attach too much importance to mere 
detail or to irrelevant side issues; but the 
thinker who has made himself familiar 
with the whole ground is able to select at 
once from his immense store whatever is 
most essential and most luminous, and to 
set it forth enlivened with the best examples 
and illustrations that the matter affords. 
This is just what Mr. Tylor has now done 
for the science of human life. His little 
book is very short; but it is neither dull 





nor abstract. On the contrary, every 
page is rich in concrete illustration and 
abundant colouring. Children could read 
the greater part of it and find it amusing, 
while men will find it suggestive in ideas 
and admirable in general arrangement. 
Indeed, it may be said that, slight as this 
little book is, Mr. Tylor has never shown 
his store of facts to better advantage. It 
is more complete and more systematic than 
his earlier and larger works, and it gives 
the results of his latest thinking in their 
fullest and most mature form. Though 
modestly set forth as ‘“‘an introduction to 
anthropology rather than a summary of all 
it teaches,” it yet gives just such a summary 
of the most salient and most certain facts as 
every intelligent person requires to have. 
In short, it is one of the best of that 
useful class of scientific works which aim 
at giving to the non-technical but cultivated 
public the best results of technical investiga- 
tions as they appear to a leader of thought 
in the special science itself. 

Mr. Tylor begins with the race as a whole 
and the question of its origin. Man is no 
new-comer on the earth; his very appearance 
in our own time, indeed, might reasonably 
suggest the antiquity of his history. He 
exists in several well-marked varieties, which 
may even be considered as almost specifically 
distinct, and which differ immensely from 
one another in innumerable particulars. 
Colour of skin, texture of hair, shape of 
skull, weight and type of brain, proportions 
of limbs, all vary greatly and regularly 
between stock and stock. Such differences 
as these cannot arise in a few dozen cen- 
turies; indeed, the whole historical period 
appears insufficient to have affected them 
sensibly. Language tells the same tale; 
it has diverged so widely that its great 
divisions have nothing recognizable in 
common. But besides these indirect evi- 
dences, we have the direct evidence of 
early relics, approximately, though roughly, 
dated by the geological conditions under 
which they are found. As to the exact 
period of the cave deposits and gravels con- 
taining mammoth remains and palzolithic 
implements, Mr. Tylor will not commit him- 
self; he merely says it was a time “lying 
back out of the range of chronology.” We 
note, however, with regret that he does 
not sufficiently mark off the quaternary from 
the recent period, leaving his readers to 
suppose that the “stone age” was a single 
epoch, divided into an earlier and a later 
stage, which, though a common practice, 
is a most misleading and unfortunate one. 
On the other hand, he rightly remarks that 
the life of the cave-men and drift-men 
‘‘shows on the face of it reasons against 
its being man’s primitive life.” The palao- 
lithic savages seem to be rather the descend- 
ants of ancestors who ‘while living under 
a milder climate gained some rude skill in 
the arts of procuring food and defending 
themselves, so that afterwards they were 
able by a hard struggle to hold their own 
against the harsh weather and fierce beasts 
of the quaternary period.” Mr. Tylor does 
not, however, notice the Abbé Bourgeois’s 
miocene wrought flints, which seem exactly 
to bridge over this apparent gap in our 
earliest annals. 

A comparison of the bodily structure and 
mental peculiarities of man with those of 





the lower animals just suggests the evo- 
lutionist hypothesis, which, however, is only 
alluded to in a passing remark. Next follows 
a careful and lucid account of the races of 
mankind, illustrated by capital woodcuts, 
from photographs or other trustworthy 
sources. These illustrations deserve the 
highest praise for their fidelity and the 
admirable way in which they bring out 
the minor characteristics of race, presenting 
a marked contrast in this respect to most 
ordinary attempts at representing anthropo- 
logical types. As a rule, our artists and 
engravers have the European standard so 
firmly imprinted upon their memories that 
they cannot largely depart from it,—the 

somewhat Aryanize the features, and sti 

more the expression, of savage races; but in 
these cuts the delivate nuances of difference 
are extremely well and faithfully kept up. 

Passing on to the development of human 
society and human arts, Mr. Tylor first 
begins with language and then proceeds to 
writing. He brings together all the chief 
facts as to sign-making, gesture-language, 
and animal cries, and offers suggestions as 
to the way in which articulate speech may 
have been naturally evolved from imitative 
and emotional sounds, with the aid of other 
and yet subtler processes, illustrated by 
children’s words andsimilar nascent elements 
of existing language. The subsequent de- 
velopment of speech, the growth of mean- 
ings, the rise of definite syntax, and the 
connexion of language with race are all 
treated in brief but interesting summaries. 
Mr. Tylor next proceeds to consider the 
origin of writing, tracing it from picture- 
writing and sound-pictures, through hiero- 
glyphics, up to alphabetical writing and 
printing. There is an obvious advantage 
in thus treating the whole subject of lan- 
guage, spoken or written, in consecutive 
order ; and yet, perhaps, it is a pity to in- 
troduce so very high and special an art as 
writing before introducing the simplest arts 
of life, such as the manufacture of stone 
implements and the processes of hunting 
and fishing. It might possibly have been 
better to divide the subject in two, post- 
poning the consideration of writing to a 
later point ; but we are even tempted to ask 
a further and more fundamental question— 
whether the simplest mechanical arts should 
not have had priority to spoken language 
itself. Granting for the moment the general 
truth of the evolutionist theory, is it not 
probable that the earliest implements pre- 
ceded the rise of language? Is it not easier 
to suppose that an “evolving” anthropoid first 
made rude tools, and then, having his intelli- 
gence thus sharpened, began to employ 
verbal signs, than that a toolless animal 
should ever have reached the social stage at 
which even the simplest development of 
language is possible ? 

The chapters devoted to the arts of life fill 
up the bulk of the book, and are full of that. 
wide knowledge of human usages for which 
Mr. Tylor is so well known. He tells most 
pleasantly all about the origin of the club, 
the hammer, the stone flake, the hatchet, the 
knife, the spear, the bow and arrow, and 
other weapons or cutting tools; about the 
quern and the mill, the sledge and the car- 
riage; about hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing, cattle and pasturage, war and armour ; 
about dwellings in caves, huts, tents, or 
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houses, dress and ornament, spinning and 
weaving, rafts, canoes, boats, and sailing 
ships; about fire and cookery (surely these 
should have ranked first of all), and the arts 
which depend upon the use of fire, such as 
pottery, glass making, and metallurgy. In | 
all this the learned author has comparatively 
little to say that he has not said before in his 
larger works, but he has made it simpler 
and easier, and has put it forward in the most 
attractive style for the untechnical reader. 
Here and there we should be inclined to 
differ from him on questions of detail, as 
where he assigns the tattooing and other | 
mutilations of savages, often hideous as they 
are, to original esthetic or decorative inten- 
tions, whereas they seem more probably to 
have been at first inflicted by conquerors or 
despots as marks of slavery and subordina- 
tion, and only slowly to have become so 
familiar that they were at last accepted as 
ge adornments. But, on the whole, | 

. Tylor’s treatment of all these facts is as 
masterly and unexceptionable as it is simple 
and interesting. 

The last part of the book seems to have 
been a little cramped and crowded through 
exigencies of space—that bane of the 
modern ‘‘series’’ system. Only a single 
short chapter is assigned to the whole subject 
of religion, and another to the growth of | 
societies. The religion of savages is traced 
back to the theory of ghosts and of a future 
life, upon which Mr. Tylor affiliates the more | 
developed notions of nature-spirits and of the 
greater gods. The rise of the family, and 
especially of the patriarchal group, is shown 
to account for the chief phenomena of poli- 
tical life; while the effect of the military 
system upon the consolidation of societies 
and the growth of a more complex order | 
is briefly illustrated. These last and ap- 
parently much foreshortened portions of the 
book are perhaps its least satisfactory parts, 
but then they are also the ones most open to 
difference of opinion, and least suitable for 
the purposes of a general handbook. On 
the whole, the students who read Mr. 
Tylor’s book may congratulate themselves 
upon having obtained so easy, pleasant, and 
workmanlike an introduction to a fascinating 
and delightful science. 














A Report of the Kingdom of Congo. Drawn out of 
the Writings and Discourses of the Portuguese, | 
Duarte Lopez, by Filippo Pigafetta. Newly 


| pages of ‘ Lathe-Work.’ 
| the foot lathe, enters into the principles and 
| practice of hand turning, and describes in 


| present. 


Portuguese critic puts forth on behalf of an 
early knowledge of interior Africa possessed by 
his countrymen. We cannot admit these claims, 
but, as our views on that subject were only 
recently put forth in reviews of M. Cordeiro’s 


| pamphlet and Mr. Major’s ‘Life of Prince 


Henry,’ we need not on this occasion recur to 
them. 


Lathe-Work: a Practical Treatise on the Tools, 
Appliances, and Processes employed in the Art 
of Turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.) 

Mr. Hastuck’s experience, first when occupied 

in mechanical manipulations, and later as the 

editor of a journal largely devoted to mechanics, 
has convinced him that beginners at the lathe 
are in want of a handy guide-book. This want 
he has endeavoured to supply in ‘ Lathe- Work,’ 
to form which book information already con- 
tributed by him to various technical papers has 
been rewritten, and illustrated by from forty to 
fifty clear and well-drawn woodcuts. Seven 


| pages, which compose the first chapter, cannot be 


considered to be an inordinate space in which 
to trace the history of the art of turning back to 
the time of the Prophet Jeremiah ; which, how- 
ever, we are disposed to regard as a late rather 
than an early date in the antiquity of wheel- 
made pottery. But, at all events, this chapter 
candidly calls attention to the four volumes 
already published of Holtzapffel’s great treatise 
on mechanical manipulation, to which Mr. Has- 
luck justly refers as the most important work 
on the lathe in the English language. The 
fact that the price of that work places it beyond 


| the reach of the majority of mechanics is one 


that gives value to the practical and sensible 
The author describes 


detail the various appliances as well for that 
method of work as for the use of the slide 
rest. The book is well calculated to effect the 
object at which the author has aimed, and will 
be of service to the turner who is in need of 
book instruction in his art. 





THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

THE Board of Visitors of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, held their annual meeting 
at the Observatory last Saturday. The impor- 
tant announcement was made that Sir George 
Airy, who has so worthily and efficiently pre- 
sided over its operations during a period of 
nearly forty-six years, now feels it necessary, 
from advancing age, to arrange for his retire- 
ment, and will cease to be Astronomer-Royal in 
the ensuing month of August. The Report 
before us is, therefore, the last which he will 
Being of a strictly similar character 
to those issued in recent years, of which we 
offered a somewhat full description, particularly 


translated by Margarite Hutchinson. (Murray. ) | in 1879 (see the Atheneum of June 14th of that 


Mrs. Hutcuryson deserves the thanks of geo- 

aphical students for this able and careful trans- 
) of Pigafetta’s famous book on Africa. 
True, there is Hartwell’s translation, which 
appeared in 1597, but this has become so scarce 


as to be practically beyond the reach of ordinary | 


book-buyers. Externally the present edition is 
most attractive in appearance, and its value is 
enhanced by excellent fac-simile reproductions 
of Pigafetta’s two maps. Mr. Coote has added 
an instructive note on the cartography of Africa 
from 1492 to 1600. Heshows that the river now 
usually called the Congo, and which Stanley re- 
named the Livingstone, became first known as 
Rio Poderoso (the Mighty River) and Rio de 
Padraod (the River of the Pillar), On a map 
accompanying the Strasbourg edition of Ptolemy 
of 1513 we first meet with the name Rio de 
Manicongo, whilst De Barros was the first to use 
Zaire. The remaining notes are in a large 
measure borrowed from M. Luciano Cordeiro’s 
paper on African hydrography, and the trans- 
lator apparently admits the claims which the 


| year), we shall only note at present a few 
| matters in which some change has taken place. 
For many years past, whilst the sun, moon, and 
large planets have been quite or almost con- 
| tinuously observed (the moon absolutely with- 
out exception) whenever visible at the time of 
meridian passage throughout the year, the 


followed during only one-half of each lunation, 
the Paris Observatory taking charge of them 
during the other half. This latter arrangement 
has recently been abrogated, and the small 
planets, or at least such of them as have toler- 
ably accurate ephemerides available, are now 
observed continuously at Greenwich whenever 
they pass the meridian before one o’clock a.m. 
During the time to which the Report refers, 





| more than four thousand observations have been 
made on the meridian in both elements; 98 com- 

plete determinations of the moon’s place were 
| made with the transit-circle and 197 with the 


small planets, on the other hand, have been | 





from the new moon on May 9th, 1880, to the | 
full moon on May 13th, 1881 (125 lunations), | 





a 
altazimuth (the latter, as usual, about doubli 
the former in number); whilst with the equa. 
toreals very careful observations of the solar 
eclipse of December 31st, 1880, were made, and 
a large number of occultations of stars by the 
moon and phenomena of Jupiter's satellites 
were observed. Some very interesting spectro. 
scopic observations of the solar surface have 
been made ; further measures have been taken 
of the displacement of the lines in the spectra of 
stars (for determining their motion in the line 
of sight); and comet d 1880 (Hartwig’s) and 
the aurora of January 31st, 1881, have been 
spectroscopically examined. Photographs of the 
sun were taken on 149 days, and out of these 
on only eight days was the disc free from spots, 
whilst in the preceding year there was a com- 
plete absence of spots on sixty-four days out of 
145 on which it was observed. The magnetical 
and meteorological observations have been con- 
tinued as in previous years. The mean tem- 
perature of the year 1880 was 49°°4, which ig 
0°-1 above the average of the preceding thirty. 
nine years. In that year the highest tempera- 
ture was 87°°5, on May 26th, and the lowest 
17°-2, on January 27th. But in January of the 
present year a minimum was reached of 12°77, 
and the temperature fell below 20° on ten days, 
The snowstorm of January 18th will not easily 
be forgotten. The number of hours of sunshine 
registered in 1880 was 1,214, which is about the 
same as the average of the four years for which 
we have a record. Under the important head 
of clocks, chronometers, and time-signals the 
only matter calling for special remark is that 
last autumn a telegraphic determination of the 
difference of longitude between Greenwich and 
Leiden was made with great care by an inter- 
change of signals which occupied nearly four 
months. As ‘extraneous work” Sir George 
Airy again refers to the Transits of Venus and 
to his own Lunar Theory. The preparation for 
press and the printing of the observations of the 
transit of 1874, left incomplete last autumn by 
Col. Tupman, have been since nearly finished 
under the superintendence of the Astronomer- 

Royal himself, who has, however, not deemed 
it necessary to print the other groups in the 
same fulness of detail with which the Colonel 
had treated the Hawaiian set of observations, 
though he highly approves of the completeness 
of the latter as exhibiting ‘‘a specimen of every 
stage of reductions.” He is in correspondence 
with the Commission which is entrusted with 
the arrangements for the observation of the 
Transit of Venus next year. On the lunar 
theory he says: ‘‘ The great fundamental calcu- 
lations have been repeated and extended ; and 
I trust that they may be accepted as sufticient 
for their portion of the theory. These have 
been effected by computers. The subsequent 
parts must (from the nature of the work) belong 
entirely to myself. I have examined and altered 
some parts of the theory, and have attached 
notes in preparation for further work. But I 
have been sadly interrupted by other occupa- 
tions of my time, which I trust may soon ter- 
minate.” The Astronomer-Royal concludes 
with some general remarks on the objects of the 
Observatory, and is not able to refrain from 
noticing how we have abandoned as a nation 
the determination of the longitudes of ports on 
the Atlantic Ocean to ‘‘an aspiring nation” 
(must we call it another?) which, he says, ‘‘is 
now bent (as I understand) on adding to its 
scientific dominion the Pacific.” And now we 
must conclude this brief abstract with the hope 
that Sir George Airy may long enjoy that repose 
which he has so well earned, but which would 
seem to be likely for a time to be but partial. 
His tenure of office has exceeded in length that of 
any of his predecessors excepting Dr. Maskelyne; 
and whilst of course not wishing in any way 
to depreciate the important labours of that dis- 
tinguished astronomer, we cannot but remark 
that the variety and complexity of the scientific 


| objects pursued at the national observatory have 
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peen so greatly increased since his time that the 
gnerousness of the charge devolving upon its 
head must have increased correspondingly. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue following papers among others have 
lately been read before the Society of Anthro- 
pology in Paris, as reported in the last quarterly 
issue of its proceedings:—1. M. Corre on instru- 
ments of the stone age at Cambodia. These 
were cutting instruments of jade and other hard 
substances, one of flint, to which a wooden handle 
had been adapted, and which in the author’s 
opinion had been used for cutting stone. He 
compared them with instruments now in use 
there for cutting wood. 2. M. Beaumanoir on 
a new process for measuring the area of the face 
and that of the cranium. The method consisted 
in transferring the surface desired to be measured 
to a material of known weight per centimétre, 
and ascertaining the area by the weight. M. 
Topinard considered that the process was ren- 
dered unnecessary by Broca’s stereograph. 3. 
M. Emile Maufras on Quaternary deposits in 
the valley of the Seugne : a careful study of the 
implements found at various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pons, with the view of establishing 
a succession of types in chronological order. 4. 
M. Harmand on some anatomical specimens 
from Cochin China. 5. M. Zaborowski on the 
researches of M. Ossowski at Cracow. These 
were pursued in 32 large caverns, of which 10 
had been inhabited by man and furnished re- 
mains of his workmanship. One alone furnished 
relics of occupation during the Quaternary period. 
It contained an enormous quantity of broken 
bones, belonging to at least 9 individual specimens 
of the mammoth and 55 other animals, with 97 
flint knives and other objects, two bones with 
markings, but no fragment of pottery. 6. M. 
Chudzinski on the skeleton of a small-headed 
child, an unfortunate little being who died, 
much diseased, at the age of 2) years. 7. M. 
Topinard on the Bollwiller crania. These were 
referred to a committee for examination, at M. 
Topinard’s request. 8. M. Chudzinski on the 
brain of Menesclou, a criminal decapitated on 
September 7th, 1880, for the violation and murder 
of a little girl. It was extracted seven hours 
after execution, and was then found to be 
softened to a greater extent than could be 
attributed to the effect of decomposition. This 
and other indications led to a lively discussion, 
the general opinion being that the brain had 
been diseased during life. 9. M. Mathias Duval 
on spermatogenesis. 10. M. Rabourdin on 
implements of flint, jade, and quartzite from 
the Sahara. 11. M. VAbbé Petitot on the 
ethnography of North America. 12. M. Deni- 
ker on 11 Nubians (9 males and 2 females) 
exhibited at Geneva in August, 1880, with 
observations and measurements. 13. M. Du- 
housset on the physiological effects of capital 
executions. Continuing the discussion of the 
points raised in respect to the appearance of the 
brain of Menesclou after execution, he urged 
that the manner of death might have much to 
do with them. 14. M. R. de Semallé on acase of 
atavism in fowls, where a black type reappeared 
after 33 years, equal to at least 24 generations, 
15, M. Ameghino on excavations in the quarries 
of Chelles, which have given their name to one 
of the prehistoric types specialized by the French 
anthropologists, and placed by the author below 
the ‘“mousterian” and the ‘“ robenhausian.” 
16. M. Paul Broca on the tropometer, an instru- 
ment for measuring the angle of torsion of the 
humerus ; this is his last communication to the 
Society, and was read five months after his 
ecease, 

The Society unanimously adopted a report 
Tecommending to the French Government the 
including in the census returns an inquiry into 
the languages spoken by the people. It was 
stated that France and Great Britain were the 
only countries in which statistics were studied 





and different languages spoken in which this 
inquiry was not made. 

The variety and interest of the papers pre- 
sented to the Society in the first six meetings 
after the loss of its founder are full of promise 
for its future. 








SOCIETIES. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 2.—H. Reeves, 
Esq.. V.P., in the chair.—This being an evening 
appointed for the ballot, no papers were read. The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows: Rev. 
J. H. Pollexfen, Rev. J. E. Vaux, Messrs. A. W. Blom- 
field, W. de Gray Birch, and J. Hilton. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 
1—Earl Nelson in the chair—Mr. G. R. Wright 
detailed the progress of arrangements for the Con- 
gress at Great Malvern, which will be held in 
August. Visits will be paid to many places of 
interest, and by the invitation of the Mayor and 
Corporation two days will be spent at Worcester.— 
Mr. R. Blair described further discoveries at the 
Roman station, South Shields, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell an inscribed tile found at Lincoln.—Mrs, 
R. Clay exhibited a gold beetle from Yucatan, said 
to live to a fabulous age.—Mr. Loftus Brock 
exhibited a great number of Greek and Asiatic 
headless penates in illustration of the custom still 
prevalent of destroying the heads when discovered, 
to preserve the finders, as they suppose, from the 
evil eye.—Mr. H. Prigg described a Roman ring 
with an intaglio found at Bury St. Edmunds.—Mr. 
J. Brent reported the discovery of other Roman 
articles at Canterbury, some of which were exhibited. 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew then described a fine 
collection of glass vessels illustrative of the manu- 
facture of that material from comparatively recent 
times backwards to a remote period. Among the 
articles produced were various works from Venice, 
and some fragments of Roman glass of similar make 
found in London, showing that much of the ancient 
Venetian work is but a survival of what was well 
known and practised by the Greeks and Romans, 
Some examples of Egyptian glass indicated that 
the art was still of older date.—Mr. T. Morgan 
called attention to the occurrence of glass mosaics 
even in England, and referred as an example to 
some of the pavements at Brading.—Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming described a Saxon stone cross recently 
found during some repairs at Bolton Church, Lan- 
cashire—A paper was then read by Mr. Cuming 
on the representation of mermaids in various 
mediwval works, and a drawing of a perfect mermaid 
from a stained glass window formerly in Great 
Yarmouth Church was exhibited, while many 
descriptions from the old authors were referred to. 
—Mr. E. Walford reported that the demolition of 
the old west front of St. Albans Abbey, under the 
plea of its restoration, had actually commenced, 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— June 2.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.—Mr, 
J. P. Harrison read a paper ‘ On Incised Figures upon 
Slate and other Remains from Towyn, Merioneth- 
shire. The incised slate was sent to the author for 
examination and exhibition by Mr. R. Williams, of 
Celynnog, Newtown, who obtained possession of it in 
the autumn of last year. The figures upon it were 
conclusively shown to be engraved, and not to be 
mere surface markings, and it was evident to the 
meeting that they had a meaning, and were of great 
interest. Mr. Harrison believed that the work was 
Irish, and he showed, from the writings of Sir W. 
Wilde and Sullivan, who minutely describe the 
dress and arms of the ancient Irish, that the figures 
on the slate were very similar in form, the resem- 
blance of some of the outlines to Irish axes being 
very marked.—The Rev. W. J. Loftie read some 
notes ‘On Recent Discoveries among the Egyptian 
Pyramids. ‘They were mainly the same as those 
contained in his letter published in the Atheneum 
of April 23rd, but were prefaced by an earnest appeal 
on behalf of the science of Egyptology, which, as Mr. 
Loftie asserted, lies at the root of classical learning. 
One sentence of the paper deserves notice : “ There 
are no universities in Europe of any importance 
without Egvptian teachers except those of England.” 
—Capt. E. Hoare read a paper on some early tiles 
from Stanhoe, and the ruined church of Barwick- 
in-the-Brakes, Norfolk.—Mr. W. T. Watkin sent a 
»aper ‘On Roman Inscriptions discovered in Britain 
in 1880, This is Mr. Watkin’s eighth supplement to 
Dr. Hiibner’s volume of ‘ Britanno-Roman Inscrip- 
tions,’ and his fifth annual list—Mr. J. H. Parker 
called attention to some photographs of a remark- 
able series of wood carvings in the church of Trull, 
near Taunton, which are dated 1560, and represent 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and officials in “unre- 
formed ” vestments.—Mr. W. Gain exhibited a plan, 
and contributed notes on earthworks at Laxton and 
Egmanton, Notts—Mr. Loftie exhibited a very fine 





series, perhaps the most complete in Europe, of 
scarabs bearing kings’ names.—Mr. Harrison sent a 
coilection of antiquities, some as late as the seven- 
teenth century, from Towyn.—Mr. Watkin exhibited 
a photograph of the great statue found last year at 
York, and gave reasons in his paper for suggesting 
that Britannia may be here represented.—Mr, G, 
Joslin laid before the meeting a rubbing from the 
inscribed Roman altar lately found at Colchester. 
The inscription has been extended by Mr. Watkin 
as follows :—MATRIBVS . SVLEVIS . SIMILIS . AETII. 
(or AETEIIL or AFITI) F(ILIUS) C(IVIS) CANT 
(ABRIAE or CANTABRENSIS) V(OTUM) L(IBENS) 
S(OLVIT), the only other example of a dedication 
to the “Sulevae”’ found in Britain being at Bath. 
—The Rey. A. Porter exhibited a fine Roman cameo, 
an Indian sard-onyx, found in the garden of the late 
Mr. Davis at York. and representing a youthful 
faun.—Mr. O. Morgan exhibited a drawing of a 
beautiful tesselated pavement lately uncovered at 
Caerwent, and drew attention to its remarkable 
characteristic of the various fish of the district 
being represented upon it, the salmon and the eel 
being very noticeable. Mr. Morgan also exhibited a 
couteau de chasse of the unusual length of nineteen 
inches, and apparently of the sixteenth century. 
This weapon was washed up by the river Usk near 
Abergavenny.— Mr. F. Rudler sent a human vertebra 
with a flint arrow-head imbedded in it. This high] 
interesting relic was found by Mr. Madgeina wee 
mound near Copiapo, Chili—It was announced that 
Mr. C, Magniac, M.P., had accepted the presidency 
= a! meeting of the Institute at Bedford on July 
26th. 





LINNEAN.— May 24.—Anniversary Meeting.—Prof. 
Allman, President, in the chair.—The Treasurér read 
his annual Report, stating that the invested capital 
at the present date is 3,868/. 4s. 6d. The balance at 
the bankers’ at the end of the financial year (April 
30th) was 5320. Os. 10d., and at this date (May 24th), 
6047. 15s.10d. The annual contributions amounted to 
928/, 4s., and sales of publications to 230/. 19s. 7d. ; 
104/. 8s. 3d. had been expended on the purchase of 
books for the library, and 48/7, 1s. 1ld. on book- 
binding and stationery ; 7657. 18s. 2d. had been spent 
on the Society’s publications —The Secretary then 
read his Report. Since the last anniversary 11 
Fellows of the Society had died, and 4 had with- 
drawn ; against this 37 new Fellows had been elected. 
During the past vear there had been received as 
donations to the library 106 volumes and 125 pam- 
phlets. and by exchange with scientific societies 96 
volumes and 248 detached parts of publications, be- 
sides 23 volumes from the editors of independent 
periodicals ; by purchase, 90 separate volumes and 
63 serials; the total addition to the library, 
therefore, being 315 volumes and 373 separate 
parts. Likewise a donation of framed water-colour 
sketches of Dr. R. Brown's birthplace and London 
residence and of Sir J. Banks’s library had been 
received. The Society’s collections and herbaria 
had been Guly examined, and reported on to the 
Council as in good condition. After a service of 
fifty years Mr. Kippist had resigned his position 
as Librarian to the Society, and the Council, in ac- 
kaowledgment thereof, had granted him a retiring 
pension.—Portraits of the late J. Miers and of Prof. 
St. G. Mivart were then presented to the Society.— 
Prof. Allman delivered his anniversary address, the 
subject chosen being ‘ Recent Advances in our Know- 
ledge of the Development of the Ctenophora,’— 
Obituary notices of the several Fellows who had died 
during the year were read by the Secretary.—The 
scrutineers, having examined the ballot, reported 
that Mr. A. W. Bennett, Mr. F. Darwin, Prof. E. R. 
Lankester, Sir J. Lubbock, and Mr. G. J. Romanes 
had been elected into the Council in the room of 
E. R. Alston (deceased), Dr. T. Boycott, Prof. M. 
Foster, Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, and Prof, St. G. Mivart, 
who retired ; mad for Officers, Sir J. Lubbock was 
elected President ; Mr. F. Currey re-elected Trea- 
surer; Mr. B. D. Jackson re-elected Botanical 
Secretary; and Mr. G. J. Romanes was elected 
Zoological Seerctary. 

CHEMICAL.—June 2.—Prof. Roscoe, President, in 
the chair.—It was announced that a ballot for the 
election of Fellows would take place at the next 
meeting of the Society (June 16th).—The following 
papers were read : ‘Experimental Researches on the 
Amalgamation of Silver Ores,’ by Mr. C. Rammels- 
berg.—' On the Action of Solvents on Saponified Oils 
and Waxes,’ by Messrs. A. H. Alien and W. Thomson. 
—‘On the Sulphides of Copper and a Determination 
of their Molecular Weight, by Mr. 8. U. Pickering. 
The author has heated cupric sulphide alone, in a 
current of hydrogen, and in a current of carbonic 
acid, and concludes that the sulphur is given off in 
two separate and equal portions at totally different 
temperatures; therefore the molecule contains two 
atoms of sulphur. Hydrogen reduced the sulphide 
to the metallic state—‘ Chemical Examination of 
the Buxton Thermal Water,’ by Mr, J. C. Thresh. 
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The author has disproved the extraordinary state- | 
ments of Playfair and Muspratt that one gallon of 
this water contains 206 and 504 cubic inches of 
nitrogen. The water really contains 22°98 cubic | 
inches of nitrogen per litre. He points out how the 
error originated. A complete analysis of the mineral 
constituents is given ; amongst them are molybdic | 
acid, cobalt oxide, &e.—‘ On Potable Waters, Deter- 
mination of Total Solids,’ by Dr. E. J. Mills. This 
determination is made by carefully noting the time 
required by a glass bulb to rise a given distance 
through the water.—‘On the Estimation of the 
Value of Zine Powder and on a Gauge for Measur- | 
ing the Volume of Gases without Calculation for | 
Temperature and Pressure,’ by Mr. J. Barnes. 


RoyauL INstirutTion.—June 6—G. Busk, Esq., | 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. J. S. Spedding, 
Mrs. K. M. White, and Capt. H. T. Wing were elected 
Members. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH.ZOLOGY.—June 7.— 
Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches read some remarks upon the recent dis- 
coveries of Mr. Rassam at Aboo-habba.—The Pre- 
sident communicated some notes on the recently 
discovered pyramid of Pepi (Sixth Dynasty) at | 
Sakkara.—A paper from Prof. E. L. Lushington, 
*On the Stéle of Mentuhotep,’ was read—A com- | 
munication was read.from Mr. H. H, Howorth, ‘Was 
Piankhi a Synonym for Sabako?’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Aristotelian, 74.—‘ Ferrier,’ Dr. T. Burnes-Gibson. 
— Geographic 83.—‘Journey of Exploration 

Szechue ir. E. C. Baber. 

Anthropological Institute, 8.—Exhibition of Danish and French 
Photographs, Mr. J. P. Harrison; ‘ Discovery of Flint Imple- 
ments in the Gravel of the Nile Valley, near Thebes,’ Major- 
General A, Pitt-Rivers; ‘ Human Fossil at Nice,’ Mr. A. Tylor; 
‘Sepulchral Remains at Rathdown, co. Wicklow,’ Mr. G. A. 
Kinahan ; *‘ Notes on some Excavations made in Tumuli, near 
Copiapo, Chili, in June, 1880,’ Mr. J. H. Madge; ‘Stone Im- | 
plements from British Guiana,’ Mr. F. E. im Thurn; ‘ Origin 
of the Semites,’ Mr. G. Bertin. 

Photographic, 8. 
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Zoological, 5.—‘ Whales,’ Prof. Flower (Davis Lecture). 
Numismatic, 7.—Annual Meeting. 

Linnean, 8.—‘ Flora of the Kuram Valley, Afghanistan, Part I1.,’ 
Surgeon-Major Aitchison ; * Neuroptera of Madeira and Azores,’ 
Mr. R. McLachlan; ‘ Central African Plants collected by 
Major Serpa Pinto,’ Prof. Count Ficalho and Mr. W. P. Hiern. 

Historical, 8. 

Chemical, 8.—Election of Fellows; 
from the Ethers of Salicylic Ald 
Mr. W. H. Perkin; ‘ Notes on Napthalene Derivatives,’ Mr. 

Armstrong; ‘Synthetical Production of Ammonia.’ Mr. 

G. 8. Johnson ; * sulphates of Aluminium,’ Mr. 8. Pickering. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 83.—' Roman Villa at Fife-head Neville, 

Dorset,’ Mr. J. H. Middleton; Miscellaneous Exhibitions. 
Ini . i Institution, 3 tange and Position-Finders, 


‘Isomeric Acids obtained 
yde and from Coumarin,’ 

















Past and Pri n. 

Philological, 8. he Psychological Method in its Application 
to Language,’ Mr. H. M. Baynes; ‘Scottish Place-Names,’ Mr. 
W. R. Browne. 














Science Gossip, 

ANOTHER small planet was discovered at 
Vienna by Herr Palisa, Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Pola, on the 19th of May. This is | 
the first discovery of the kind made since | 
September 30th (also by Palisa), and _ will | 
reckon as No. 220 in the list of small planets, 
several of which are still anonymous. 


A TELEGRAM has reached Europe from Dr. 
Gould at Buenos Ayres, which has unfortunately 
been mutilated in transmission. It appears to 
announce the discovery of a comet there on the 
1st of June in 30° southern declination, and that 
this is probably a reappearance of the great 
comet of 1807. 


Tue planet Mercury reaches his greatest elon- 
gation (25° 3’ east) on the morning of the 20th 
inst.; but he is most favourably situated for 
observation at the present time, setting in the 
north-west about 10 o'clock in the evening, or 
nearly two hours after the sun. All the other 
large planets are now morning stars, Mars rising 
a little before 2 o’clock, Venus, Jupiter, and 
Saturn a little after that hour. 








M. Frank GéRapy contributes to Le Journal 


Universel d’ Electricité an excellent article on the | 
patented arrangements of MM. Reynier and | 


Faure for storing electricity. Notwithstanding 
all that has been published on this subject and 
the professions which have been made, M. 





Géraldy regrets that, at the last séance of the 
Société de Physique, M. Reynier felt himself 
compelled to acknowledge the imperfections of 
the arrangements which he and others have so 
loudly proclaimed to be perfect. 


Pror. GzorcE Forses, as we stated in our last, 
at the meeting of the Physical Society made an 








interesting communication on the velocity of 
light. The result, however, obtained by him and 
Dr. Young deserves to be stated. The general 
result obtained was that light travels at the rate 


| of 187°200 miles a second, which is higher than 


any of the results previously obtained. 


Tue Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
announces that its forty-ninth annual exhibition 
will open at Falmouth on the 6th of September 
next, when medals, premiums, and prizes will 
be awarded for every effort of human thought 
Which can be applied to purposes of utility. 


Mr. Ronatp CaMpBELL GuNN, F.R.S., the 
botanist of Tasmania, is dead, at the age of 
seventy-three. Mr. Gunn rendered much assist- 
ance to Sir Joseph Hooker in his ‘Flora of 
Tasmania,’ and also to Mr. J. Gould when 
producing his admirable work on the birds of 
Australia. 


M. Pasteur, who has been engaged for some 
time on a series of inquiries on the propagation 
of virulent diseases in animals, made on the 
2nd of June, at Pouilly-le-Fort, some remark- 
able statements, and exhibited some very decided 
results obtained by him with sheep suffering 
from the much dreaded malady of ‘‘ charbon.” 
Fifty sheep were selected for experiment, twenty- 
five of which were inoculated with the charbon 
virus on the 5th of May and this was repeated 
on the 17th. On the 31st of the month none of 
the inoculated sheep had suffered in any way. 
The entire fifty sheep were subjected to the 
charbon contagion on the last-named day 
in the most virulent form. On the day of 
the meeting, exactly as M. Pasteur had pre- 
dicted, the twenty-five sheep which had not been 
previously inoculated were dead. The twenty- 
five inoculated animals were in perfect health. 
The chemical investigations made by M. Pasteur 
and the philosophical deductions from them may 
be regarded as of a very high class. 








FINE ARTS 


—>—_ 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN. Daily, Nine to Seven. —Admission, ls. ; Season Tickets, 5s. 





The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The EXHIBI 
TION now includes a COLLECTION of Prof. ME tL'S WORKS, 
5, Pall Mall East. From ‘en to Six.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 






INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. From Nine till 
Seven.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 





H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





The SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PIC- 

tES by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN 

at THOMAS M‘LEAN'S Gallery, 7, Haymarket, next the Theatre.— 
Admission on presentation of Address Card. 











AIVASOVSKY EXHIBITION.—* COLUMBUS'S SHIP in a STORM,’ 
‘COLUMBUS LANDING on SAN SALVADOR,’ and many other 
interesting works by AIVASOVSKY, the greatest of Russian Artists. 
NOW ON VIEW at the Pall Mall Gallery, 43, Pall Mall.—Admission, 
1s., from Ten until Six. 





DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION at the New Galleries, 103, New 
Bond Street.—Admission, ls. ; Season Tickets, 5s. 








EXHIBITION 


UNITED ARTS GALLERY.—AK’' : 
YING 400 Works ON SA 


Tis —PAINT- 
and SCULPTURE. 






INGS, DRAWINGS, 3 E for the 
Artists. ‘The Exhibition includes 100 Drawings from ature by 
Tristram Filis, of ‘The Holy Land in 1330... NOW OPEN. U6 and 


117, New Bond Street.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL PANORAMA GALLERIES. Leicester Square.—Le SALON a 
LONDRES.—EXILIBITION of PICTURES by MM. Baudry, Bonnat, 
Konvin, J. Boulanger, J. Breton, Carolus Duran, De Knyff. Gérdme, 
Hébert, Henner, Jalabert, Jules Lefebvre, Emile Lavy, Luminais, 
Madrazo, Meissonier, Robert Fleury, Rousseau, Tissot, Vollon, &c, 

SCULPTURE by D'Epinay. Carrier-Belleuse, Grévin, &c. 

NOW OPEN, from 10 a.m. to7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shiling ; Season Ticket, Five Shillings. 









YORKSHIRE FINE-ART and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION, 
YORK.—NOW OPEN, the SUMMER EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, 
and the Prince of Wales's magnificent Collection of INDIAN PRE- 
SENTS.—Admission, ls.; Excursionists, 6d. 





ROSA BONHEUR'S celebrated PICTURES, ‘ON THE ALERT’ and 
‘A FORAGING PARTY,’ which gained for the Artist the Cross of the 
Order of Leopold of Belgium at the Antwerp Academy, 1879; also the 
COMPLETE ENGRAVED WORKS of ROSA BONHEUR, including the 
well-known ‘ HORSE FAIR,’ NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. Lefévre’s 
Gallery. la, King Street, St. James's, S.W.—Admission, 1s.—'len to Five. 





LA SOCIETE des AQUARELLISTES FRANCAIS.~NOW ON VIEW, 
an EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW by the Members of 
the above Society, at GOUPIL & Co.’s Galleri 5, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden.—Admission, ls. An Lllustrated Catalogue has been 
published. 












DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
*CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,’ 
each 33 by 22 feet, with‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ * Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘ Rainbow Landseape ’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &€., at 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 











— 


A History of Greck Sculpture from the Earliest 
Times down to the Age of Pheidias. By A. 8, 
Murray. With Illustrations. (M urray.) 

Tue period of time embraced in this history 

of early Greek sculpture is covered by the 

first part of Overbeck’s ‘Geschichte dey 


Griechischen Plastik,’ which has been 
recently reviewed in these columns. Over. 


beck closes his survey of early sculpture 
with an account of the works of Myron, 
who was a contemporary of Phidias, but 
retained so many of the characteristics of 
archaism as to be naturally included in the 
earlier period; Polyclitus is another con- 
temporary, but, as no archaism is ascribed 
to his art and style, he cannot be so justly 
regarded as a precursor of Phidias; stil] 
the chapter which Mr. Murray devotes 
to him is in some respects one of the most 
satisfactory in the work. Among the quali- 
fications required for an historian of archaic 
art one of the chief, strange as it may 
appear, is a lively appreciation of perfected 
art, intelligent sympathy with the very style 
that forms the greatest contrast to archaism 
and that supplanted it. So far as early art 
does not itself present a perfect style but is 
crude and incomplete, the interest of it lies 
in its promise of better things, in its mani- 
festation of a capacity for advance; and 
successive stages of improvement can only 
be divined in their germ and measured 
in their progress by those who know well 
in what direction to expect their ultimate 
culmination. The devotion to the archaic 
unfortunately too often degenerates into a 
fixed resolution to identify sublimity, and 
even beauty and gracefulness, with all 
that is clumsy and inconsistent. Absence 
of any sense of proportion or accuracy of 
modelling, of naturalness in pose or purity 
of line—of one or all—is enthusiastically 
vaunted as the native signature of naive 
inspiration, of genius unsophisticated. Soit 
follows that productions ot art are set before 
the simple-minded which they have “to 
admire, if they admire them at all, at the 
point of the critic’s bayonet,”’ and very ruth- 
lessly is the bayonet apt to be plied. The 
paucity of ancient remains whets the appetite 
of the historian ; a sycophant of the merely 
antique, he allows himself as a matter of 
principle to 
Exalt each foible, every vice adore ; 

works which were always bad, and pro- 
bably roused the scorn of the times that 
produced them, are eagerly used to fill up 
a gap in the sequence of development of 
taste and beauty. Bad art unfortunately is 
not of an age, but of all time; and the bad 
art of an early time starts fair with the 
better, and has as good a chance of canoml- 
zation if accident only helps it to survive the 
convulsions of history. 

With the examples of Italian art present 
to us we do not need to be reminded how 
exalted genius makes itself manifest as it 
struggles for command of hand, command 
of materials, and continues to be recog- 
nizable in spite of veiling dirt and even 
injurious decay; but here at least we are 
preserved by the very abundance of ex- 
amples from much of the misery of being 
challenged to accept abortive ugliness as 4 
revelation of the admirable. The conditions 
of such immunity unhappily fail the student 
of early Greek antiquities, and the novice 
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ae ° : 
who confidingly accepts what is authori- 
tatively proffered as the pure gold of genius 
and beauty will find himself often com- 
mitted to a hard fight with his conscience, 
in rebellion at being put off with dross and 
dulness. ae 

The more important is it that monuments 
which have true artistic merit to compensate 
for a matrix of associated rudeness should 
not suffer by defective representation. We 
should be glad indeed if this book did not 
force us to protest with something like in- 
dignation at what the world must make up 
its mind to bear with as illustrations of early 
Greek art—indeed, of art of any kind. It is 
not merely that as we turn the leaves they 
will persist in opening at p. 111, where 
a face is engraved to be seriously com- 
mented on—‘‘a marble head in relief from 
Ephesus ””—which resembles a demonstra- 
tion of a triumph of conservative surgery, 
which has saved the eyes of the patient at 
the expense of every other feature ; there is 
an unpleasantness about the illustrations 
beyond even this, for the naiveté of archaic 
art when coarsely drawn and engraved is 
apt, as we turn one page after another, to 
affect a coarseness which approaches the 
offensive. But all this apart, fine art has 
daims upon fine art, and illustrations are 
better omitted altogether unless they assist 
the student to form a certain notion of the 
style at least, if not the charm, which can 
alone justify the expenditure of time and 
thought upon the originals. Is it come to 
this, that with all our schools of art and 
schooling in art it is at this day no longer 
possible to obtain such book illustrations of 
Greek art as the woodcuts of the “ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge” of the last 
generation ?—the best handbook still for 
the Townley collection and the Elgin and 
Aginetan saloons. Not England alone is 
in fault; dismal is the falling off in the 
continuation of the ‘Denkmiiler’ of Carl 
Ottfried Miiller, and, even with the allow- 
ance that the plates are useful to subserve 
identifications, it is a sore trial to have to 
use the Parthenon atlas of Prof. Michaelis. 
Mr. Murray speaks in his preface of 
the special care bestowed in making the 
number of new drawings rendered neces- 
sary by recent additions to the material 
of illustration, and no doubt he feels the 
satisfaction which he expresses; but all the 
more will the reader’s heart sink within him 
as he glances at the result. The folding 
plate of the ASginetan pediments reproduces 
the thoroughly artistic work of Cockerell, 
but in the chapter which treats of these 
remains with very considerable ability no 
warning is given how utterly the drawing 
falsifies the sculptural style. 

It is impossible not to observe with surprise 
that, in the chapters devoted tothe very earliest 
beginnings of Greek art, the author is abso- 
lutely reticent about the objects discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenz, of which 
Prof. Overbeck does not fail to make appro- 
pnate and interesting use ; a reason for this 
omission was surely due to his readers— 
due to himself—even if it amounted to a 
candid admission that he could not make 
up his mind about them and had really no 
opinion to offer. The objects are too well 
known for many readers not to ask them- 
selves how the existence of them at the 
“Mycenze gold-abounding”’ of Homer is to be 





reconciled with the assertion (p. 30) that 
“in Greece proper it is known that in the 
earliest historic period gold hardly existed.” 

It is difficult again to understand on what 
principle the elaborate suggestion of a re- 
storation of the shield of Achilles is offered. 
Made up as it is of groups transferred direct 
from Assyrian, Cyprian, and Egyptian models, 
it harmonizes neither with the beauty and 
spirit of Homer’s poetry nor with the early 
Hellenic designs like those on the Frangois 
vase, which correspond most nearly with such 
incidents as he describes. Then Homer gives 
no other form for a shield than the accurately 
circular, and the substituted form is incom- 
patible with ‘‘ the stream of ocean about the 
utmost verge.” 

By a lapse in translation at p. 28, a hint 
is missed which has important bearing on 
the development of archaic Hellenic art. 
Attention to the relative employed will show 
(Iliad, vi. 289) that it was not robes that 
Paris brought to Troy from Sidon, but the 
Sidonian women who wrought them; it is 
scarcely possible to set a limit to the ten- 
dency for the industrial and ornamental arts 
to become diffused in the West when the 
skilled labour of foreign slaves was exten- 
sively employed. At p. 81 Herodotus (i. 51) 
is misunderstood. ‘The relative priority 
of Rhoecus and Theodorus is in question, 
and Mr. Murray decides in favour of 
the latter, because ‘‘ Herodotus seems to 
have believed that the silver vase at Delphi 
was, as he had been told, the work of Theo- 
dorus, chiefly because of its want of excel- 
lence.” But this isthe very reverse of what 
Herodotus tells us; for od 7d wuvtvyxdv does 
not mean ‘anything but happy,” as here 
assumed, but “anything but ordinary.” 
While we are on corrections we may note 
another misapprehension of a descriptive 
participle, at p. 177, and a _ consequent 
fallacious rebuke to Brunn and Overbeck ; 
arorerapeva. cannot mean ‘intensely brief” 
or ‘‘shorn of everything rhetorical not abso- 
lutely necessary,” as if a derivative, it is to 
be presumed, of ténvw; but, as the context of 
Lucian shows (‘ Rhet. Didas.’ ix.) and its de- 
pendence on te‘vw requires, it describes the 
archaic stiffness of early sculpture as ‘‘ rigid 
or constrained.’ On the other hand, the 
German authorities relied on seem to be 
answerable for a very inaccurate citation of 
Aischines at p. 171. 

It is pleasant, however, to be able to relieve 
fault-finding by genuine commendation of the 
zeal and diligence with which the author has 
endeavoured to surmount the difficulties of 
his subject by leaving very few authorities 
unconsulted. Literature supplies a catalogue 
of names and notices of works of sculptors, 
and museums contain miscellaneous re- 
mains of manifestly archaic origin, but until 
we reach the time of Phidias there is not 
a single work preserved to which we can 
attach a dated name, if, indeed, a name at 
all. Here, of course, is the happy hunting 
ground of the more learned and dogmatic 
than tasteful critics of Germany, and the 
notes of Mr. Murray are filled with refer- 
ences to Helbig, Overbeck, Conze, Friedrichs, 
Brunn especially, Michaelis, Kekulé, &e. 
The services of these scholars and archeo- 
logists are great indeed ; we should say they 
could not be over-estimated but that we are 
checked by the conviction that, if they were 
not relied upon quite so much except as 





‘‘ stepping-stones to higher things,’’ some 
crotchets and some pedantry might be 
cleared away by stricter logic on one side 
and more sympathetic appreciation of beauty 
onthe other, withan advantage to the progress 
of the study on both sides of the German 
Ocean. 








Studies in English Art.. Second Series. By 
F. Wedmore. (Bentley & Son.)—Mr. Wedmore 
has an enviable facility in convincing himself— 
we sincerely trust his publishers may convince 
others—that republication of smart magazine 
articles is desirable. There are eight of these 
‘*studies ”; but excellently suited as they are 
for the padding of a magazine, they are not 
robust enough to live alone. It is difficult to find 
in them a new idea or a new fact. There are 
many neatly turned phrases and appropriate 
epithets and courageous assertions, which are 
true enough, so far as the survey of the author 
has allowed him to see. It is a bold, striking, 
but quite unfair thing to say of Romney that 
“it is to Lady Hamilton that he owes his im- 
mortality.” To say that Romney’s share of 
immortality is due to his sketches of his siren 
implies limited knowledge of the man and his 
doings years before ‘‘the beginning of 1782,” 
when, as Romney’s son told us, ‘‘ Mrs. Emma 
Hart” first went to the studio in Cavendish 
Square, which had been Cotes’s, was Romney’s, 
and was yet to be Shee’s. Mr. Wedmore gives 
the momentous date as ‘*1783.” The leading 
feature of these ‘‘ studies” is adroitness. Lack 
of care is evident throughout, especially in the 
confusion of dates, and the slipshod English be- 
trays confusion of another kind. For instance, 
of Constable we are told :—‘‘ His friend Fisher, 
rector of Langham, and afterwards a high 
dignity [sic] in the Church, had got him em- 
ployed as drawing-master in a London school, 
and here and there he sold a picture, or painted 
one on commission.” This passage is full of 
mistakes. Mr. Wedmore might as well have 
said that Dr. Fisher became Bishop of Salisbury, 
and that he did not ‘‘get him employed ”; 
but that he procured for Constable the offer 
of a drawing-mastership, such as Cox, Evans, 
Dodgson, Cozens, W. Hunt, and fifty of the 
best artists have held, which, on B. West’s ad- 
vice, he declined: the proper inference is the 
contrary of Mr. Wedmore’s, that Constable 
could afford to reject an appointment, and did 
so. Nor is the rest of our quotation truer. 

D Année Artistique. Par V. Champier. 3* Année, 
1880-1881. (Paris, Quantin.)—Writing of the 
first volume of this serial—we have seen nothing 
of the second—we recommended it warmly to 
those whom it might concern. We have again to 
praise it, and to add that it is the most com- 
prehensive and useful book of its class, It deals at 
most length, of course, with French matters, but 
it embraces all countries where art has made any 
considerable progress. Next to that of France, 
the art history of Prussia is most copiously 
described. A comprehensive but not exhaustive 
bibliography, arranged in classes of subjects, 
a useful necrology, with notes on sales at the 
Hotel Drouot, which might be more copious than 
they are, and an account of the chief works in 
the Salon, are the leading features of the volume. 








IBERIAN ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Aswe have already stated, the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum have been lately occu- 
pied in gathering a large and comprehensive col- 
lection of Spanish and Portuguese art from the 
earliest medieval times nearly to our own days. 
The Governments of the two countries, as well as 
many municipalities, clerical bodies, and private 
owners in the Peninsula, France, and England, 
have contributed so liberally to this collection of 
loans that, former possessions of the Art Depart- 
ment of the same kind being included, the whole 
more than fills half the North Court of the 
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Museum, which, for the purposes of arrangement, | of the fourteenth century will not be over-| in armour) are undeniably Moorish. The 
has been shut for some time. To-day (Satur- | looked. It came from the mosque of the | panels are, as Mr. Robinson has remarked, not 
day) at 10 o'clock the public will be admitted to | Alhambra. With the above may be seen an | all by the same hand; at least four painters 


see the treasures we shall now briefly describe. 

There is a valuable collection of robes, eccle- 
siastical, personal, and royal, of many periods 
and forms, nearly all of which are embroidered 
with extraordinary richness in gold and coloured 
silks and on cloth of gold. Some of them are 
the decorated borders of copes, and these contain 
figures of saints bearing their proper emblems, and 
standing under canopies of tabernacle work after 
the fashion of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, to which the greater number belong. 
Scriptural scenes are depicted in the same manner 
on chasubles and tunics. The bodies of most of 
these vestments are gorgeously decorated, with 
the needle and in gold and crimson threads, with 
scrolls and foliage on a grand scale and of a 
large size. Especially noticeable are six fine 
figures of the Apostles in tabernacles on the 
borders of a cope, embroidered in gold and full 
colours ; the body of this magnificent robe is 
adorned with conventional foliage of a sumptuous 
character. It is dated from late in the sixteenth or 
early in the seventeenth century. Near it hang 
fragments of a similar cope, with similar em- 
broideries of male and female saints under 
canopies of Renaissance and _pseudo-Gothic 
architecture, all superbly coloured and delicately 
wrought. With these is a splendid chasuble of 
the same materials, fashion, and date, enriched 
with marvellous needlework in coloured silks 
and gold on gold grounds, representing in a 
pictorial manner Scriptural scenes, including the 
Adoration of the Magi, Birth of Christ, and 
Virgin adoring Christ. 

Much more ancient than the above, and to us 
of immeasurably greater interest, is the baretta 
or cap of state of the Infante Philip, brother of 
Alfonso the Wise, or Tenth, a work of the thir- 
teenth century, which, besides itsCuficand Arabic 
inscriptions, bears in the style of its decorative 
embroideries on a gold ground, being eagles and 
castles, traces of the predominance of Arabian 
art at the time it was so delicately and beautifully 
wrought. With this is the same prince’s tunic, 
embroidered in a similar style. Both these 
relics were taken from the Infante’s tomb. 
Near these in the same case may be observed 
some relics of exceptional value. They are the 
arms of a large processional cross of gold inlaid 
with precious stones cut en cabochon, part of 
the Visigothic treasure which was found in a 
tield near Toledo, and comprised the famous 
votive crowns of King Recesvinthus, his 
queen, and others of the seventh century, the 
greater number of which are now among the 
choicest remains in the Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
With these is a fine and large armlet of gold 
embossed with bold foliage, from Almeria and 
dating from the thirteenth century. These and 
other works hereafter named have been lent to 
South Kensington by the National Archzeological 
Museum at Madrid. A beautiful gold carcanet, 
with pendants of the same metal and wrought 
in filigree, being fourteenth century work, is 
near the armlet. 

Other cases contain coffers studded with 
iron, candelabra, caskets, armour, among which 
last may be noticed a demi-suit of blackened 
steel, engraved with foliage and trophies in 
silver and gold, which belonged to Philip III. 
of Spain, together with another suit which was 
the property of Don Carlos. They are of 
Spanish workmanship and of seventeenth cen- 
tury date. Shields of enir-bouilli are curiously 
and richly embossed and stamped. Numerous 
guns are delicately chased, and beautiful rapiers 
and swords and venomous-looking daggers abound 
here. They are all Spanish, and furnished with 


shells of pierced and chiselled iron in elaborate | 


and good patterns, and date from the end of 
the sixteenth century and beginning of the seven- 
teenth. Here isa casket of gold and silver of 
the eleventh century, an Hispano-Byzantine 
work of rare beauty. A bronze Moorish lamp 


ivory crucifix, c. 1063, of which the carving is 
exquisitely delicate. The inscriptions in relief 
at foot are ‘‘ Ferdinandus Rex” and “‘ Sancia 
Regina.” It seems to have belonged to Fer- 
dinand I. of Castile. Besides ivory caskets of 
the eleventh century, and numerous examples 
of Hispano-Mauresque pottery of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, variously resplendent 
in metallic lustres of many tints, there is 
a fine casket of silver of the twelfth century 
with a Cufic inscription. 

At the end of the Court stands a group of 
jars of peculiarly interesting character. There 
is a ‘‘jarron” from Granada, decorated with 
blue on white with a-slight lustre. In shape 
alone, which, on a smaller scale, is common 
enough, does the vessel resemble the famous 
examples from the Alhambra. It is Moorish 
and of the fourteenth century. Some effective 
and boldly decorated tapestries of the seven- 
teenth century belonged to the Count-Duke 
Olivares. There is a charming tapestry repre- 
senting May as designed by F. Goya. A tester 
of splendid embroidery on crimson velvet is of 
the seventeenth century, and characteristic of 
the style of Spanish art in that period. Besides 
it there are richly chased plateaux, decorated 
en repoussé and with the graver in foliage and 
other patterns. With these are chalices, patens, 
monstrances, and keys of various periods. Two 
ivory statuettes of the Virgin and Child, in parts 
coloured and gilt, are of peculiar merit and at- 
tractiveness because their extreme naturalness is 
assorted with the somewhat exaggerated type of 
a tine though late Gothic character, as shown 
in the extreme sway of the figures, the un- 
common liveliness of the expressions, and the 
noble forms of the well-sculptured draperies. 
Numerous vessels of glass of Spanish manufac- 
ture, almost all of which reproduce Italian types, 
illustrate a patent and significant fact in the 
history of art in Spain, of which we have occa- 
sion to speak below. Illuminated Spanish 
codices, variously dated from the tenth to the 
eighteenth century, will interest students of the 
peculiar application of decorative art with which 
they are associated. In the case with the more 
important of this class is a book of devotions on 
vellum, comprising on 282 pages thirty-seven 
miniatures, which belonged to Charles V. 

Mr. J. C. Robinson has contributed a lofty 
reredos from the cathedral of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
comprising not fewer than twenty-nine pictures, 
two of which at least we recognize as having, 
with their primitive design, astonished more 
than one properly brought-up critic when at the 
Royal Academy. Placed for several centuries 
behind the high altar of the cathedral, this 
reredos was pulled down by the Dean and 
Chapter after the siege of their city by 
the English, and a new altar-piece sub- 
stituted for it which was more suited to 
the taste of the clergy, who had little rever- 
ence for antiquity and were absolutely ignorant 
of art. It is supposed the frame and its 
carved tabernacle work, enclosing the panel, 
was burned in order to recover the gold from its 
surface. Some of the panels were riddled with 
shot during the siege, and still exhibit the 
holes made by the bullets. Dismantled, the 
several parts of this extraordinarily large 
congeries of pictures on panel were hung ina 
corridor leading to the Chapter House of the 
Cathedral. In 1865 Mr. Robinson vainly 
endeavoured to secure this reredos for the 





nation. In 1879 another attempt was successful, 
| because the ecclesiastical authorities had sold 
| the work to a dealer, from whom the Surveyor of 
the Queen’s Pictures bought it for his own delec- 
tation. It was executed c. 1480, and exhibits the 
prevalence of Flemish painting in its style and 
coloration, and in some of the figures Moorish 
types of form and face. Many of the costumes 


| (see those of some of the women and the knights 





have, says the acute owner and learned 
contributed the illustrations of Biblical hist 
this very remarkable and numerous group of 
panels. Nothing could be more comprehensive 
than this series, or rather sequence of subjects, 
They extend from a very edifying representa. 
tion of Chaos to the Last Judgment, to sq 
nothing of a row of busts of saints and evan. 
gelists. Mr. Robinson conjectures that the 
most important artist concerned in these panels 
was F. Gallejos, a painter well known in the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. Comparison 
of the characteristic elements and _ technica} 
qualities of this reredos with those of the other 
large group of painted panels representing the 
career of St. George, which now faces it and 
was bought some time back, is instructive. But 
it requires a good eye for style to recognize the 
essential and peculiar qualities of each group of 
paintings. 

Finally, and to sum up the impression derived 
from study of Spanish and Portuguese art 
as it is represented here and elsewhere, we 
may say that the natives of the Peninsula 
have never been subjected to anything like a 
real and powerful esthetic impulse. Wave 
after wave of foreign and external influences 
is visible in their art work. From the 
earliest remains we call Carthaginian — but 
which are doubtless derived direct, without 
colonial influences, from Tyre or Sidon—to the 
art of the present day, we find Spanish artists 
of all grades more or less subservient to foreign 
influences. The crowns of Recesvinthus are 
Romanesque, their motives are Visigothic, and 
their execution is semi-barbarous. To the latest 
days not a little that is barbaric, not to sa 
vulgar and common, is distinct in all Spanish 
work proper. There is something uncongenial to 
the higher modes of artistic thinking and expres- 
sion in the majority of the examples before us. 
Age after age attests the force of outlandish influ- 
ences and fashions on the art of the Peninsula. 
Roman art superseded the remains of Pheenician 
design which had escaped moditication by Greek 
types, and was then followed by Gothic motives 
proper; but, as in all the other periods of Iberian 
design, the mode was rather coarse, and de- 
generated to vulgarity in a comparatively brief 
space of time. Gothic proper, Rococo, Baroque, 
even that utmost depth of artistic degradation 
which we call the Churrigueresque, became succes- 
sively the ‘‘ mould” of Iberian artistic ‘‘ form.” 
The Goths were followed by the Moors, and Italian 
types were succeeded in the seventeenth century 
—even while those which were Flemish and 
Gothic retained a hold on the minds of an un- 
wsthetic race—by French models. Even the 
newest manifestation of design, that of which 
Fortuny was the forerunner and remains the 
chief prophet, owed a great deal to France and 
a little to Italy. Spain is still half French, but 
flirtation with Italy attests at once the lack of 
internal self-development and the unstable cha- 
racter of Iberian types in art. d 

Spanish design from the earliest periods 
suggests to us some influence which is common 
if not vulgar. Murillo expressed the motive of 
art in the Peninsula more happily than any 
other man had done. 
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PROF. MENZEL’S DRAWINGS. 


Very inadequately, yet still in a noteworthy 
and edifying manner, the skill of a most capable 
artist is represented by a few drawings which 
have lately been added to the exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. It is 4 
pity his work has not been properly shown 
in England since 1862, when we admired his 
highly dramatic and powerful ‘ Frederick 
surprised at Hochkirch,’ which was lent to the 
International Exhibition by the King of Prussia. 
Engravings have made Prof. Menzel better known 
to our untravelled artists. Six of his fine draw- 
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ings were at Paris three years ago. Substantially 
he isso completely unknown hereas apainter that 
it is to be regretted his merits are not on the 

resent occasion more adequately displayed than 

y the few and by no means perfect specimens 
of his powers lent to the Society, which has 
signified its admiration by electing him as one 
of its honorary members. 

We note portraits of Frederick II. of Prussia 
and his sister. The latter appears as the bright, 
plump, and jungfraulich princess, not at all 
beautiful, but lively and whimsical, standing 
before a bookcase, clad in a French costume 
which is worn with Prussian lack of taste. The 
head is spirited, but the dark and blackish half 
tints are injurious to the carnations. Highly 
characteristic is the likeness of the little king, 
standing near a fireplace, with legs too small for 
his head and body, and wearing an old coat of 
blue turned up with red; it is the unlovely 
‘Windsor uniform.” More important is the 
‘Interior of a Country House,’ which is marked 
by amazing felicity of representation and cha- 
racteristic excess of blackness in the shadows. 
We have a vista of a corridor and abundance of 
odds and ends of furniture, glasses on a table in 
the middle distance, and figures tinged with the 
red light of a fire in an inner room. The effect 
is telling, the keeping perfect, the chiaroscuro 
as fine as anything we have seen for a long 
while, but it is not miraculous. The best draw- 
ing of the whole is that which represents a 
‘Lady at a Spinet,’ and may be called an 
exercise in black, combining—this is very high 
praise indeed—some of the merits of Terburg 
and Vermeer. She is scanning a music sheet, 
and reads its lines with lifted brows and parted 
lips, like one who expects surprise and pleasure 
atevery turn. In the fine Dutch manner, and 
with rare tact of representation, light is reflected 
on her face, and the chiaroscuro of the picture 
is aided by her white cap. Several portraits of 
gentlemen are distinguished by extreme felicity 
of characterization, and are almost photographic 
in their verisimilitude and solidity ; they attest 
the powers and even the humour of Herr 
Menzel, as well as the justice of that criticism 
which declared that for him, as a_ portrait 
painter, the ‘‘essence of art lies in character- 
ization.” Two studies of men’s hands are ex- 
traordinarily like nature, and as characteristic 
as the portraits ; they exhibit the usual excess 
of blackish tints in the shadows, they neverthe- 





less may have been painted in gaslight. We 
understand that further instalments of this 


learned draughtsman’s work may be expected in 
Pall Mall ; for these we reserve further notes, in 
hope that the additions may represent him at 
his best, that is, as a designer fertile of invention 
and endowed with insight and dramatic energy. 


NEW PRINTS. 

Tue Autotype Company has published the 
second part of Mr. R. Elmore’s ‘ Liber Nature,’ 
being four studies from nature, ‘‘translated into 
monochrome.” We do not know exactly what 
1s meant by ‘‘translated”’ into monochrome, yet 
we cannot but feel that very little is left of 
the original ‘‘ nature” from which Mr. Elmore 
professes to have derived the motives of his 
thoroughly conventionalized works. His ideas 
are weak, and his execution so timid that all 
claims on our sympathies are excluded by the 
very fashion of the designs. We noticed the 

t part of this publication some time ago. 

The Fine-Art Society has sent us an artist’s 
proof of a plate mezzotinted by Mr. R. Josey, 
after Mr. H. Weigall’s portrait of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, standing as if before the House of 
Commons with folded arms, and seeming to be 
about to speak. Although it exhibits by no 
means the highest insight into the peculiarities 
and characteristic expression of the face, much 
of its energy and vigour, and a slight touch or 
two of the mocking look, are to be found in the 
Visage before us. It is a very good mezzotint. 

The familiar theme of Mr. J. L. Propert’s 





mezzotint called ‘ A Relic of the Past’ (Dowdes- 
well & Dowdeswell) has not often been more 
effectively illustrated than by the artist’s proof 
from the plate which lies before us. It repre- 
sents a long and once swift hull of a dismantled 
ship tied to a buoy in one of the lower reaches 
of the Thames, while the more than half ob- 
scured moon fills the misty air with uncertain 
light, and a mass of cloud moves slowly over 
the face of the satellite, whose lustre touches the 
edges of the clouds, and distinguishes parts of the 
buildings which line the shore, and are more em- 
phatic because of the blackness of their shadows. 
The sentiment of the design suits the pathos of 
the subject, and both are well expressed by 
the mezzotint as well as adapted to the process 
itself. Broad, cloudy moonlight lying on large 
masses, whether ships, buildings, or water, is 
well represented by a mezzotint of this kind. 
The keeping of the parts, their harmonious re- 
lationship to each other, the lustre of the bril- 
liant reflections, and the indefinable gloominess 
of the darker reflections of shadows and black 
forms have been well preserved inthis print. A 
larger use of etching might have been beneficial. 
But then, of course, it would not have allowed 
the publisher to sell ‘‘one hundred artist’s proofs 
at four guineas each.” 

It appears that even the facilities of the etch- 
ing-needle are not sufficient for the eagerness of 
print buyers in these days. Hence, as in the 
last-named instance, the swifter mezzotint 
process is applied to the reproduction of pic- 
tures. Another example has reached us from 
the same publishers in the form of a re-mark 
proof of a plate mezzotinted by M. L. Richeton, 
after Mr. Halmick’s picture in the Royal 
Academy in 1879, called ‘The Theologians.’ 
A slovenly picture has been fairly well repro- 
duced, but we do not believe in the arrange- 
ment of the lights and shadows ef the original, 
either as to their masses, forms, positions, or 
the relationship of the parts. The energy of the 
design, which is a commonplace one, is preserved. 
In fact, the work is more energetic than agree- 
able ; the heads are simply ugly, one of them is 
excessively so. The re-mark before us isa bottle, 
with an inkstand, a quill, and a spirit lamp. 

The same publishers have sent us an artist’s 
proof from a plate etched by Mr. Birket Foster, 
and called ‘The Wandering Minstrel,’ repre- 
senting a little Italian tambourine player per- 
forming before an English cottage, where some 
children listen attentively to the music. The 
excellent parts of this work are the background 
and foliage, the neat, solid, and rich handling of 
the wooden gate and fence, and the pretty atti- 
tudes of the children who listen. But the print 
lacks light and brilliancy of reflections; the etfect 
is a little spotty, the suggestions of colour are 
acceptable proof of the ability of the artist. 

The second volume of the Hftcher (Sampson 
Low & Co.) is almost equal to the first. It con- 
tains thirty-seven etchings. Among these are 
No. 1, the elaborate and delicately toned figure 
of a girl seated in a chair by a bed of sickness ; 
itis the work of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, and called 
‘Weary with Watching,’ which, so far as it was 
intended to go, could hardly be better. Mr. E. 
Edwards’s ‘ Blythborough’ (2), a flat meadow 
with a thin fringe of trees, lacks light and force, 
but it is nearly perfect in foreshortening. Ver 
delicate and pretty is Mr. Evershed’s ‘On the 
Road near Braintree’ (3). Mr. Chattock’s 
‘Tintagel’ (8), an evening effect over darkened 
cliffs and waves that fade out of sight, has a 
weird inspiration in the sky which is telling ; 
the effect deserves much praise. Mr. Propert’s 


‘Twickenham’ (15), evening gleams on the 
river, is sympathetic and poetical. Mr. T. 


Huson’s ‘Farm in January’ (19) is an admir- 
able study of light, with ample breadth of effect. 
The study of light reflected into the shadows of 
old wooden buildings on a Dutch canal, which 
Mr. W. W. Ball calls ‘ A Silent Highway’ (24), 
is a capital piece of solid draughtsmanship, 
directed by hands trained in the ways of nature, 





We offer the same criticism on Mr. W. P. 
Crooke’s ‘Porte de Damne, Bruges’ (26), and 
on the ‘Grove Mill, Watford’ (32), by Mr. 
Heseltine. 





THE SALON, PARIS. 
(Third Notice.) 

M. Prorats, a well-known painter of military 
subjects in miniature, has produced on a large 
scale, for the Ministire de la Guerre, Le Drapeau 
et l’ Armée (No. 1936), which is in effect a mass 
of life-size figures in blue dresses ably composed 
and brilliantly lighted and disposed in a monu- 
mental mode, which is suited to the future posi- 
tion of the picture. The action and delineation 
of the horses are first rate.-—The design of M. 
Morot’s Tentation de St. Antoine (1677) is full 
of spirit, and there is much bravura in the treat- 
ment. St. Anthony’s expression has been 
rendered with power, and is almost grotesque.— 
M. A. Moreau has depicted Bohémiens (1661) as 
a group of ragged, picturesque forms, unkempt, 
unwashed, in a rocky hollow, seated by a scanty 
fire, while a girl plays atambourine. The effect 
of glowing evening and new moonlight is very 
warm and broad. The work is powerful and 
solid, 

We have with regret already noticed that some 
of the best French painters are occupied with 
public commissions that clog their powers. M. 
Protais has been exceptionally fortunate, but 
the reputation of M. Moreau de Tours will not 
be increased by the ‘‘ patriotic”’ Sacrifice de la 
Famille a la Patrie (1666). Here “ Patrie,” 
sword in hand, directs her sons, in Gaulish 
costumes, to go forth to war. The best portion 
isa group of youths embracing a boy. A fine 
sense of largeness of style fails to make this 
picture interesting, much less edifying. —A 
similar example is the Revue des Ecoles (2331) of 
M. Verhaz, a large street scene, comprising 
numerous school-girls ranked with their teachers 
before the King of the Belgians. It is capitally 
painted, full of light, and rich in expression, 
animated actions, and fit incidents. More 
spirited than beautiful, this work has the charms 
of life, warmth, and good massing of colours.— 
A far more important work is M. F. Flameng’s 
representation of the coming forth of Les Vain- 
queurs de la Bastille (890). The scene comprises 
the great vaulted entrance to the prison, with 
its ponderous grille, white stone walls, and pas- 
sages in sunlight ; the time is while the captors 
bear away the rescued prisoners and the wounded, 
some dazed and others decrepit, pallid with long 
confinement. A soldier of the Garde Frangaise, 
in his white uniform, is hoisted on high by his 
comrades, while, waving with one hand a lettre 
de cachet transfixed by a broken sword and in the 
other hand the keys of the fortress, he shouts 
the news of the surrender. A leader marches 
first, attended by a gamin beating a captured 
drum ; old women follow and quaintly rejoice 
in the event. A variety of incidents distinguish 
the passionate designing of this fine picture, the 
draughtsmanship of which is first rate, its 
illumination pure and powerful. A defect in 
chiaroscuro is caused by the incorrect illumina- 
tion of the figure of the garde. 

An historical genre picture of rare merit and 
cleverly painted is M. Van der Ouderaa’s En 
Route pour le Supplice (2302). Tn a narrow six- 
teenth-century street of Antwerp a procession 
stops while Marguerite Hartsheim, one of the 
most beautiful women of the time, 1555, who 
had stabbed a doctor who had abused her, kneels 
and prays before a calvaire. With not much 
beauty, her face has a horrible pathos, as her 
large, open eyes stare with a helpless appeal ; she 
clasps her hands, that are bound at the wrists 
with a rope held by the sturdy bowrreau, who 
stands, entirely clad in red, at her side, and 
although bareheaded in honour of the prayer, is 
evidently a little impatient to get on. This 
feeling is shared by others; a horse paws the 
roadway, one of the attendants bears faggots and 
a lantern, his companions carry forks and straw. 
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A crowd of men and women, some mounted and 
some kneeling, all praying, fill the background. 
The design and manner of this picture remind us of 
Baron Leys, to whose school they belong and to 
which it owes its strong effect, the high key of its 
somewhat isolated tints, rather ..eavy painting and 
dramatic conception.—Even the Parisian world, 
which is rather amused than shocked by the 
‘Suicide par Amour’ (1123) of M. Heill (see ante, 
p. 661, col. 3), shudders at the hideous contribu- 
tion of Picot’s distinguished pupil, M. Laugée, 
which is named La Question (1333), a representa- 
tion of torture by the application of fire to a 
naked man bound to an iron couch ; blistered 
and bleeding, his feet burn, and smoke already 
rises between his knees ; blood of former torture 
streams on his blindfold face and flows from 
where the cords tear his struggling wrists and 
belly. The shrieking wretch appeals to the 
horrible priests who, sitting near, consult their 
papers and make notes of his cries. The shock- 
ing nature of the subject must not blind us to 
the great force of this dreadful design, to the 
painting’s considerable technical merit. Al- 
though such a picture as this, if exhibited in 
the sixteenth century, might have abolished 
torture, if not priestcraft, we do not see why it 
should be shown now. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s En Route pour le Temple 
de Céres (22) has been already exhibited in 
London.—Le Repos (134), by M. Benner, depicts 
a life-size nude nymph, sleeping on a hill- 
side in a grey, Corot-like evening light ; it is a 
study in gold and somewhat pale carnations, 
with good modelling of the torso, in a large style 
and able draughtsmanship—a fine Academy ex- 
ercise of a kind almost unknown in England ; 
it shows influence of the lamp.—Scholastic, like- 
wise, and somewhat affected to boot, is the large 
work of M. Bouguereau, La Vierge aux Anyes 
(265). Here the Virgin, with Christ in her lap, 
sleeps, sitting in daylight at the foot of a tree, 
while their rest is guarded by angels with in- 
struments of music, the sounds of which are 
supposed to pervade the dreams of the sleepers. 
As usual with the painter, the flesh is almost 
wax-like, the textures over smooth throughout. 
The attitudes and expressions are too delicate 
and sweet. On the other hand, the face of the 
angel with the violin is very beautiful and finely 
conceived. The lack of force in the artist’s 
conception of his subject appears in the little 
wings of the angels, which if twice as large had 
not reminded us of those of geese. The Virgin’s 
face and attitude recall Sassoferrato rather than 
Raphael. 
really a life-size study, smooth and graceful ; the 
goddess is naked but for some loose, flying white 
drapery, and she passes over a still, unlighted 
stream, and, bending sideways, sips the dew of 
night from the chalice of a tall arwm. Her 
figure is in keeping with this pretty sentiment, 
being elegantly rather than finely drawn or 
learnedly modelled. It is easy for trained eyes 
to see the lack of solid knowledge or searching 
care in more than one of the limbs and in the 
torso. The sentiment of the picture is supported 
by pale rosy lustre on the unsubstantial horizon. 

The sole contribution of M. James Bertrand, 
the able painter of ‘Echo’ and several ‘ Mar- 
guerites ’ is I’ Amour entrainant la Nuit sur Terre 
(172), in which two spirits float above a dark 
globe, the earth, and are accompanied by flying 
black drapery, which, expanding balloon like, sug- 
gests theirforward motion. The flesh, which is not 
the most clear or pure possible, is illuminated by 
cold light of the new moon projected from above. 
The picture is unworthy of the artist. —Femme 
del’ Artois (295) is by M. J. A. Breton, a painter 
of high degree, and it represents one of his sad- 
eyed, large-featured young women, whose looks 
represent Michelet’s notion of the melancholy of 
French peasant life, a notion which it was Mil- 
let’s’ mission to enforce in painting. This is 
a ‘‘ daughter of the plough,” to some extent re- 
fined by suffering, sitting as if lost in thought, 
and waiting for some one who does not come ; 


DL’ Aurore (266), by the same artist, is | 





her hands hold on her lap a large rough water 
jar. There is abundant reserve of energy in 
the attitude and features of the woman. The 
handling of the picture is less complete and 
solid than usual, but it is vigorous enough ; the 
flesh tones are very strong.—M. L. Bonnat is 
represented by portraits instead of ambitious 
and powerful pictures such as the ‘ Crucifixion.’ 
The Portrait de L. Cogniet (236) is highly expres- 
sive ; the painting is vigorous and the likeness 
perfect. Portrait de Madame la Comtesse P—— 
(Potocka) (237) is one of the most brilliant and 
powerful pictures in the Salon which have been 
painted on a severe scheme of colour. The sub- 
ject is a handsome young French lady, whose 
dark hair is tied with pale blue ribbons, standing 
with hands crossed before her and wearing a white 
satin robe which gleams sumptuously under a 
long dark seal-skin. The scheme of colour is 
completed by yellow gloves. Although the 
effect is forced by an excess of contrast between 
the light and shade, a characteristic element of 
M. Bonnat’s work, the whole is prodigiously fine, 
indeed resplendent enough to make the fortune 
of a London portrait painter. Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond would do well to notice its robustness. 

M. Bastien-Lepage likewise sends a portrait, 
that of M. Albert Wolf (98), the well-known 
journalist. It is a cabinet picture and a gift 
to the sitter, who is seated in a study ina 
travelling costume, with papers near him and 
cigarette in hand, and turning as if to look 
at us with a quick action which is admir- 
ably expressed. This work deserves praise 
for its finish, brightness, richness, and solidity. 
A second contribution from the same able 
hands is Un Mendiant (97), the figure of an 
old fellow in a brown coat and satchel hobbling 
in sabots from a house where he has received 
food. There is humour in the face, and the 
action is marked by grotesque spirit ; but neither 
these nor the painter’s characteristically happy 
arrangement of brown and grey tints of his 
work impart much interest to a rather awkward 
and ungraceful composition. The painting of 
the ruddy and yellow visage reminds us of 
the artist’s ‘Mes Parents.’— The Lion et le 
Moucheron (454) of M. V. Chevilliard has a good 
deal of wit, and the painting is dexterous. A 
‘¢ Suisse,” in full, red uniform, has put aside his 
cocked hat, sword and baldric, and is sleeping on 
a carved oak chest in the sacristy of his church, 
while a choir boy steals on his slumbers and 
tickles his nose with a straw. The red dresses 
are fine in colour, the numerous accessories have 
been painted with extreme tact and solidity, ex- 
hibiting that loyalty to and delight in art which, 
although less frequent than of yore, are still 
common in France, and a degree of finish and 
precision which are almost unknown among our- 
selves. —A second ‘‘ Suisse” appears at a church 
door in M. Roussy’s capital picture, Swisse 
d’ Eiglise (2060). He wears red and silver, and is 
of pompous, saturnine demeanour, laughably full 
of his official dignity. —Another characteristically 
precise and brilliantly executed ‘‘ French” picture 
is the Indécision (354) of M. Cabuzel, in 
which a demoiselle in a pale blue satin evening 
dress is listening and hesitating before knock- 
ing at a chamber door. Excellent is the 
delicacy, at once so laboured and seemingly so 
frank, of the handling of the satin dress. Tran- 
scendant skill has thus produced one of those 
technical marvels of the brush which are only 
to be found in modern Paris, and which, for 
mere precision, solidity, and jinesse, surpass the 
Dutch miniaturists themselves. Although the 
face does not lack expressiveness, the charm of 
this picture is in the costume. 

We were greatly disappointed by the sub- 
ject picture by M. A. Cabanel, Portia, Scine 
des Coffrets du ‘ Marchand de Venise,’ which is 
No. 350 in this Salon. It tells the story in a 
weak manner, is painted in unusually flat tones, 
with chalky colour, and is the least good of any 
of the painter’s works. The Portrait de Mdlle. 
E, M—— (349), a young lady in white, pulling 





on a glove, hardly pleases us more than the last 
We have already noticed the ‘Madame la 
Générale’ (1480) of M. Loustaunau, and ma 
add a few words of commendation for its ve 
spirited fellow picture, En Attendant (1481) 
which, with tact and crispness of handling, shows 
a modern drawing-room, where a French officer 
waiting for an interview, solaces his impatience at 
the piano. He is surrounded by heaps of cleverly 
painted and brilliant flowers and bric-d-brac.—A 
grimmer kind of genreisrepresented by the power. 
ful and pathetic design of M. Jacquin, La Mort 
@un Gueux (1201), who, gaunt and shrivelled, more 
by want and hardship than by age, has made his 
last stumble in a sandy road, and, face down. 
wards, lies, a heap of rags and as stiff as the stick 
his well-worn companion, that has fallen beside 
him. A black dog at his master’s head, and 
quivering with ears laid back, howls dolefully, 
All the while the day goes down and no one 
comes, only clouds draw their dark curtains on 
the horizon. Ably enough painted, this work ig 
distinguished by an intensely dramatic design, 
which tells the story to perfection, because the 
lively imagination of the artist has taken com. 
plete possession of the subject, and his skill} 
given solidity to the vision.—Another kind of 
French genre is represented with extremely good 
pictorial fortune by M. Tavernier’s Le Modéle 
(2224), being a damsel seated, half unclad, in white 
in a studio, and taking lunch while she reads ; the 
artist himself is behind, handling a sheaf of 
brushes and thinking about his picture. It is a 
capital study of indoor illumination; the tone of 
the yellowish and white carnations, enhanced by 
the rich colouring of the accessories, are strongly 
attractive.—Masterly in tone is M. Veyrassat’s 
Vieux Cheval a la Porte @un Maréchalferrant 
(2342). The white hide of the beast is almost 
worthy of Troyon in respect to the vigour and 
spirit of the touch; brush power and general 
solidity honourably distinguish the picture. 








THE AJANTA CAVE PAINTINGS. 
June 1, 1881, 

I wisu to call the attention of the learned to 
certain indications, as they appear to me, of direct 
or indirect Chinese influence in some of the 
Ajanta cave paintings. I have long been in- 
terested in the identification of the flowers and 
fruits of these Buddhist frescoes, and while re- 
cently examining some tea-chests from China, 
was struck by the resemblance of the flowers 
and fruits roughly painted on them to those 
figured at Ajanta. It is impossible not to see 
that the lotus flowers of the cave paintings and 
the tea- chests are represented in the same 
pictorial manner. On last Easter Monday 
I for the first time saw at the India Museum 
a series of four Burmese temple cloths, 
belonging to Lord Lytton, embroidered in 
appliqué with scenes, it is said, from the 
life of Buddha. These are quite unlike the 
scenes from the life of Buddha at Ajanta, but 
they are arranged in panels as at Ajanta, while 


the floral decoration separating the scenes 
on the Burmese cloths bears a strong re- 


semblance to some of that at Ajanta. At the 
same time I recognized in a photograph of the 
mural decorations of the Ajanta cave No. 2 a 
dragon’s head, which every one seeing it 
would at once acknowledge to be Chinese, or 
Japanese, or Burmese, or Nipalese. To my mind 
it is Burmese. Mr. Fergusson has pointed out 
in his ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture,’ p. 275, how like the priests’ tombs at 
Mudbidri, in Canara, in Western India, are to 
the pagodas at Katmandhu in Nipal, and in 
China and Tibet. Again, at p. 709 he illustrates 
an archway in the rear of the Great Wall in the 
Nankau Pass, in China. On the keystone of 
the arch is an unmistakable figure of Garuda, 
the half-man, half-bird on which Vishnu rides, 
and on either side of him is a seven-headed Naga 
or serpent. The similarity—it amounts to 


essential identity—of this subject with that 
represented over the doorway of the Durbar 
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house at Bhatgaon in Nipal exemplifies, in Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion, a class of Indian ornament 
that came into China from the north. The 
Chinese archway is dated a.p. 1345, and the 
Nipalese door was erected as late as a.p. 1725. 
Now in both these examples below the Nagas, 
which flank Garuda right and left, there is repre- 
sented the monstrous form which is so often 
represented in Indian decorative work as a start- 
ing-point for flowing tracery. Sometimes, as at 
Bharhut, it is the elephant in its natural confor- 
mation ; at Sanchi it is the Makara, or monster 
crocodile ; at the Nankau Pass it is something 
between the Makara, and some bird, possibly 
the Hansa, or sacred goose. It is in the last 
form that it so often appears in India. It is 
always embroidered in this form, with long flow- 
ing tail feathers, like those of the Chinese and 
Japanese Phoenix, on the red cloth “ chest- 
warmers” placed on the images of Vishnu in 
the Madras Presidency, where it often, par- 
ticularly in jewellery, passes into a metamorphosis 
of Garuda. It is in this half-Makara, half- 
Phenix form that it is represented in the Ajanta 
cave paintings in association with the Chinese- 
like dragon form already noticed. Its tail 
feathers are here represented in the same 
wavy, seaweed-like form so characteristic of 
Burmese and Chinese ornamental scroll work. 
When this is seen, and the identity of the 
Chinese-like dragon form at Ajanta with the 
Chinese and Burmese dragon is acknowledged, 
then it is impossible to avoid the surmise that 
possibly not only the Ajanta cave paintings, but 
the sculptures also of the contemporaneous 
Buddhistic temples of Western India, which are 
marked by this seaweed-like scroll work, indicate 
adirect or indirect Chinese influence. 

There was a great commerce from about 
3c. 600 to about a.p. 800 between the East 
and the West, which indirectly, overland through 
Central Asia, and by sea through Ceylon and 
Southern India, extended to China. I believe, 
indeed, that it was this trade, and not the mere 
preaching of Buddha, which partially overthrew 
Brahmanism, as it is again being undermined by 
the great free trade which has grown up in our 
day between Europe and Asia. In the course 
of this trade the Chinese influence on the arts 
of India may have reached that country through 
the Western and Eastern passes of the Hima- 
layas, travelling southward with the spread of 
Buddhism from the Gangetic valley into the 
Dakhan ; or through the ports of the Coromandel 
coast and Bay of Bengal, which were the 
marts of the ancient seaborne trade of India 
with Burma, the Indian Archipelago, or China ; 
or through all these channels. The influence 
of China on the Masulipatam chintzes of the 
sixteenth century is obvious. I have seen a 
so-called antique Cashmere carpet, of not less 
than two hundred years’ wear, all over decorated 
with the Chinese dragon and cloud (both origin- 
ally derived from the Indian Naga, or serpent, 
which was imported into China with Buddhism), 
and the Phu or Chinese phoenix. The designs 
of the ornamental wares made in Cashmere, 
and at Bijnur and Purniah, and other places in 
the North-Western and Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency, are still often literally copied 
from obscure Chinese examples, the originals of 
which are never found in Europe. 

GeEorGE Brrpwoop. 





BYRON’S MONUMENT AT MISSOLONGHI. 


Tue name of Byron has ever been dear to the 
Greeks, not only because he was a great poet, but 

cause Greece is the theme of so much of his 
poetry. For the general public Byron is the 
incarnation of that Philhellinism to which Greece 
during the war of liberation owed so much. In 
the days of distress and peril he appeared as a 
deliverer ; and to the downtrodden people, still 
despised by the European Powers, he devoted 
ls energies, his money, his health, and even his 

. Missolonghi cherished the spot where his 
heart was buried—the place was a real ornament 





of the town ; but the little community, which in 
the second year of the war of independence did 
so much for the cause of Greece, was too poor to 
erect a worthy memorial of the great poet. Con- 
sequently the Literary Society of Athens, which 
undertook to pay this tribute to his memory, has 
rendered a real service. 

The society which bore the name of the poet 
was established in Athens some thirty years ago, 
by young people who aimed at founding public 
lectures, similar to those given by the older 
Syllogos, ‘‘ Parnassos,” to establish a popular 
library, and to publish a periodical called Byron. 
To these ends was added, in 1870, the idea of 
erecting a monument at Missolonghi, on the spot 
where the heart of the poet is interred. A com- 
mittee was formed to collect funds for the pur- 
pose, and only Greeks were allowed to con- 
tribute, as the memorial was to be a testimony 
of Greek gratitude. Money came in slowly on 
account of the depressed state of the country, 
but at last about 550l. were collected, and a 
competition opened, at which there were four 
competitors, and the prize was awarded to the 
sculptor Vitalis, of Syra. The statue prepared 
by him depicts Byron standing ; he is shrouded 
in an ancient mantle, which allows little of the 
costume of the nineteenth century to be seen. In 
his left hand he holds a roll, and with the right he 
points down to the land where he appeared as a 
liberator. The expression of the face is noble 
and not without a touch of sadness. The statue 
is carved in Pentelic marble. 

A great addition to the attractions of the 
work is the beautiful inscription which is to 
be engraved on the base. In the competition 
instituted for this the prize was won by Prof. 
Demetrios Semitelos from thirteen competitors. 
He is well known on account of his studies on 
Pindar and Sophocles, and edited the scholia on 
Pindar written by Sakellion, of Patmos. He 
lectures at the University on the Metres and 
Rhythm of the Ancient Greeks. His inscription 
breathes the spirit of the classic days of Greece. 
It runs as follows :— 

Bperravins opotiypov aOpea oras, Eeive, Bipwva, 

Ov wept Kype pirevy + salir A Ovyarty es" 
tov & evepyerwr pvjnotw oplovtes ayjpw, 

"EAAnves orpoav Adivoy €£ épavov. 

Eire yap ‘EAXas €reiper’ €XevGepins év aeOAy, 

AvVOe OaArwpi) xa ppa TE papvapevors. 

The monument is to be at once unveiled in the 
town where the poet died. Sp. P. Lampros. 


SALES. 

Tue first day’s sale of the famous Collection 
Double in Paris, on the 30th ult., was signalized 
by the appearance of several important pictures 
by old masters. Our readers will remember 
that the late possessor gave to the Louvre several 
noteworthy examples from his gallery. Twenty- 
two pictures were sold, and realized in all 
333,460 francs. The more important examples 
were as follows: J. Vermeer of Delft, Le 
Soldat et la Fillette, 88,600; L’Astronome 4 la 
Sphtre, 44,500. F. Hals, Portrait de W. Van 
Heythuisen, 30,000 (Prince Demidoff was the 
buyer). Greuze, La Petite Paysanne, 21,000. 
Van Blarenberghe, Le Camp, 27,500. T. De 
Keyser, Famille Hollandaise, 19,500. Rem- 
brandt, Portrait du Maitre, 23,150. Terburg, 
L’Apothicaire, 10,000. Watteau, La Source, 
16,000. The two pictures by Vermeer and that 
by F. Hals were in the ‘‘ Alsace-Lorrain Exhibi- 
tion,” Paris, 1874. An etching by J. Jacque- 
mart of ‘ Le Soldat et la Fillette’ was lately re- 
issued in L’ Art. 








SFine-Art Gossip. 

THE private view of the Exhibition of Works 
in Black and White is appointed for to-day 
(Saturday), at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. 
The gallery will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. 

More of the facades of the new Courts of 





Justice has been uncovered, and the passer-by 
can recognize, especially on the east side of the 
building, the beauty and dignity, fine proportions, 
carefully studied outlines, and grace of Mr. 
Street’s design. This design shows, we must 
observe, very considerable modifications and 
diminished richness when it is compared with 
the drawings sent in competition for the execu- 
tion of this great public work. 

Aw exhibition of water-colour drawings by 
Mr. A. Ayscough Wilkinson is open at 29, 
Maddox Street, Regent Street, and will con- 
tinue so until the 29th inst. 

Tue Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool is, we 
hear, shortly to be enlarged. The cost is ex- 
pected to amount to about 10,0001. 

TuE excavations at Epidaurus have, it seems, 
led to the laying open of the great theatre of 
Polyclitus. Fifty-tive rows of marble seats 
have been laid bare. 

At a meeting of the Durham Archeological 
Society, recently held in Bishop Cosin’s Library, 
Durham, the President, Canon Greenwell, 
deplored the injurious effects of the removal of 
whitewash from the mouldings and other parts 
of the cathedral, where, the pigment no longer 
existing to protect the stone from the action of 
fumes from the gas lights and products of com- 
bustion from the stoves, ‘‘many of the mould- 
ings have now lost their sharpness, and any. one 
could scrape off much of the surface of the stone 
with his hands.” The stone was constantly 
being disintegrated, and unless that were 
stopped the building would be seriously damaged. 
Another cause of destruction was the formation 
of a salt on the surface of the stone ; by this 
means the mouldings put in about twenty-six or 
twenty-eight years ago were already decaying. 
It was regretted that the county authorities 
were contemplating the destruction of King 
David’s Bridge over the Browney, close to the 
village of Bearpark. This is a very ancient 
bridge, and a good one of its kind. _ Two bridges 
of similar character had already been destroyed. 
Provost Consett called attention to the wanton 
destruction now going on at the ruins of Finchale 
Abbey. The Rev. T. Rogers declared that 
every time he went to this place he saw some- 
thing gone. It was much used by picnic parties. 
On the whole it seems that the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings ought to en- 
deavour to assist the Durham Society in these 
matters. 

THERE is a swarm of illustrated catalogues of 
picture exhibitions. Mr. Stanford has pub- 
lished an unusually bulky one, called * The 
Paris Salon, 1881,’ with notes by Mr. R. H. 
Mason, who professes to have ‘‘no pretensions 
to be critical,” and desires to be a “ friendly 
guide” to those who might otherwise ramble 
aimlessly about. With all his modesty, the 
author shows how desirable it is to be critical, 
or at least to be a critic ; had he been such, and 
known more of the Salon, he would have avoided 
more than one astounding slip, e.g., ‘* It will be 
a gratification to English visitors to observe that 
the post of honour in the Sculpture Court has 
been allotted to our countryman, Lord Ronald 
Gower.” The valuable portion of this book is 
twenty-five photographs; some good ones are 
among them. Of so many pictures the examples 
are not the best in the Salon, but they are all 
interesting. ‘The Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of Swiss Art,’ published at the gallery, com- 
prises, besides some tolerable sketches, notes by 
Mr. L. Harley, and an historical ‘Sketch of 
the Development of Art in Geneva,’ by Mr. 
R. Harvey, with biographical notes, which we 
hope are more correct than the assertion that 
the Protector Oliver was one of the ‘‘ greatest 
foes to art.” The cover of this catalogue is 
very hideous. 

We have received from Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. ‘ The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon,’ edited by M. F. G. Dumas, being 
the third issue of its kind. It is almost indis- 
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pensable as a memorial of the Salon of this year, 
and contains a large number of sketches of works 


of art which, on the whole, being memoranda | 
rather than complete records—the latter are | 


unattainable—have considerable merit. Some 


of them are, within these limits, excellent; | 


others are trivial and of no great account. 
A few could not be better. The chief 


shortcoming in this publication is that some | 


of the most remarkable works in the Salon 
are not reproduced at all, their places being 
occupied by trivial examples. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Wrinpus send us ‘ Aca- 
demy Notes, No. VII.,’ and ‘ Grosvenor Notes, 
No. IV.,’ both edited by Mr. H. Blackburn. 
That many of the best examples are not illus- 
trated is probably due to causes beyond the 
control of the editor, but the fact remains. 
The best sketches are, of course, those which 
the artists have supplied; some of these are 
excellent, other cuts are simply rubbish. A 
really useful feature of these books appears in 
the diagrams of each room, showing the places 
of most of the more attractive works. This 
feature we have repeatedly praised. On the 
whole, we cannot see why the cuts are not 
better, nor why the character of the pamphlets 
does not materially improve. 

THE opening of the panorama in Leicester 
Square, to which we referred last week, has 
been postponed. 


Tue jury of painting for the current Salon, 
having refused to give a first-class medal, has 
awarded twelve medals of the second class to 
the following artists: MM. Bertrand, Rixens, 
Comerre, Sargent, J. Dupré, Nonclerq, Masure, 
Verhas, Beauverie, Pointelin, Chartran, and 
Manet. Medals of the third class have been 
given to Madame Demont-Breton, MM. Cou- 
turier, Flameng, Le Marié des Landelles, 
Hawkins, Lenglet, Delance, Beyle, Moutte, 
Dieudonné, E. Benner, Boudin, Kroyer, 
Jadin, Martin, Sauzay, Michel Lévy, Girardet, 
and Sauvaige. Medals for sculpture were 
given as follows: first class to MM. J. L. 
Géréme and J. Dampt; second class to MM. 
C. Gérard, Gaudez, Hugues, Carlés, De Groot, 
and L. Martin; third class to MM. Desca, 
Labatut, Etcheto, Guilloux, Voyez, Thoinet, 
Osbach, Escoula, and Dareq, and Mdlle. Thomas. 
In engraving the first-class medal was given to 
M. Bracquemond ; second-class medals to M. 
A. Jacquet, Le Couteux, and Champollion. In 
architecture the first-class medal was given to 
M. Blondel; second-class medals were given 
to MM. Mariaud, Rapine, Guérineau, Cassien- 
Bernard, Pujol, and Dupire-Rozas ; third-class 
medals to MM. Camut, Calinaud, Eudes, 
Malengon, and Pfnor. In the section of sculp- 
ture the Medal of Honour was not at first 
awarded, because neither M. Allar nor M. 
Gautherin, the favourites, obtained sufficient 
votes ; it has since been given to the former 
artist for his ‘La Mort d’Alceste.’ We have 
already mentioned the award of the other 
medals of honour. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Suciety, on Monday, May 30th, 
Prof. Hughes, F.S.A. (retiring President), in 
the chair, the following officers were unani- 
mously elected: President, Rey. R. Burn, 
M.A.; Vice-President, Prof. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Jesus 
College; Secretary, Mr. S. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College ; Ordinary Members of 
Council, Dr. Luard, Prof. Humphry, Prof. 
Hughes, and Mr. Jenkinson. The Treasurer 
reported that the Society has a balance in hand 
of 2621. 10s. 8d., which is, however, fully re- 
quired to meet the expense of the new editions 
of Dr. Raven’s ‘ Bells of Cambridgeshire’ and 
Prof. Babington’s work on ‘ Ancient Cambridge- 
shire,’ and other books which will soon be issued 
to members. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘I think your 
statement that poor William Burges was ‘the 





only Associate of the Royal Academy whose 
work never as such appeared in an exhibition of 
the body to which he belonged, and whose name 
was never published in the official lists of the 
society,’ is not quite accurate. John Hamilton 
Mortimer exhibited for the first and last 
time at the Royal Academy in 1778. He 
then had five pictures hung, which appeared 
in the catalogue as follows :—206, A Family, 
small whole length; 207, Sir Arthegal, the 
Knight of Justice, with Talus, the iron man 
(from Spenser); 208, Bandit Fishing; 209, 
small ditto, a winter scene; 210, ditto, summer. 
These pictures were exhibited by him that he 
might be eligible for election, and on December 
4th he became nominally an Associate, but he 
never lived to receive his diploma, he dying 
February 4th, 1779. His election was due to 
the influence of the king, and it was the inten- 
tion of the council to elect him to full academic 
honours at the earliest possible opportunity.” 
Had our correspondent verified his own state- 
ments some trouble would have been saved. 
The grounds of our belief, not ‘‘ statement,” 
about Burges are not affected by the case of 
John Hamilton Mortimer, A.R.A., which is 
here inaccurately reported. The exhibition of 
his works in 1778 was neither the sole nor the 
last occasion of the kind. That Burges’s work 
never appeared as an A.R.A.’s and that his 
name never was published in the official list of 
the Academy are unique facts. There were not 
fewer than eight productions of Mortimer’s in 
the gathering of 1779, and the catalogue of that 
year describes him as an “ Associate.” These 
examples were Nos. 203 to 210, and they com- 
prised some of the artist’s best-known pictures. 


WE are asked to say that the miniature por- 
trait of ‘Mrs. Moore,’ No. 1297 at the Academy 
(see our notice of last week), is by Miss Margaret 
Tekusch, not Mr. Tekusch. 


Mr. C. P. Slocombe is etching the portrait of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, by Mr. Frank Holl, now 
exhibiting in the Royal Academy. It will be 
published by Mr. Dunthorne. 
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THE WEEK. 


Royat IvTaALt1aAn OpERA.—‘ Der Freischiitz.’ 

HER MaJesty’s THEATRE.—‘ 1] Flauto Magico’ and ‘ Mig- 
non.’ 

Sr. JAMes’s HALL.—The Richter Concerts. 
Heymann’s Recital. Madame Menter’s Recital. 


As the production of Mozart’s ‘Il Sera- 
glio’ does not come within the limits of our 
present chronicle, we have again to note a 
barren period in the opera season. Madame 
Patti has added to her previous perform- 
ances the characters of Leonora in ‘Il 
Trovatore’ and Marguerite in ‘ Faust’; but 
both these assumptions are too well known 
to need further reference to their merits. 
On Friday week Weber’s masterpiece, ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ was revived, with moderate 
success. This beautiful work is generally 
ineffective in Italian, partly because the 
singers are wanting in the robustness need- 
ful for the interpretation of the music, and 
partly because the vigorous dialogue of the 
original has to be exchanged for flabby and 
passionless recitative. The performance now 
under notice was as near the mark as it 
is reasonable to expect, not one member 
of the cast claiming Italian nationality. 
Madame Fiirsch-Madier was thoroughly 
competent as Agata, both vocally and dra- 
matically ; and Signor Gayarre, always in- 
telligent and careful in everything he 
attempts, filled the réle of Max very credit- 
ably. M. Gailhard was, however, ill placed 
as Caspar, a part that demands a broader 


Herr Carl 
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style than that of the French artist. Ap. 
netta (Aennchen) was undertaken by Mdlle, 
Guercia, a complete novice, this being her 
first appearance on the stage. She has some 
qualifications for her profession, amongst 
them being youth, good looks, and a pleasing 
voice well cultivated. Experience will give 
her more freedom of manner, but meanwhile 
the success of a decidedly hazardous experi- 
ment may be recorded. 

At the Haymarket opera-house affairg 
have been equally dull and uneventful. On 
Saturday a commendable performance of ‘ I] 
Flauto Magico’ was given, when Madame 
Marie Roze made her rentrée as Pamina. 
This artist generally gives satisfaction in 
what she undertakes, and Pamina is one of 
her best parts. The extraordinary effect 
created by Mdlle. Ilma di Murska fifteen 
years ago as Astrafiammante will be re- 
membered. She still invests the réle with 
unusual dramatic significance, though her 
voice is ne longer in its prime. Mdlle, 
Dotti, who sang without success last season 
as Mdlle. Louise Swift, was tolerable ag 
Papagena. Signor del Puente was, as usual, 
an excellent Papageno, but the other male 
parts were less worthily interpreted. The 
general performance was highly meritorious, 
and this opportunity may be taken of be- 
stowing a word of praise on the skill and 
care shown by Signor Arditi in the direction 
of the concerted music in the various operas 
performed this season. An excellent per- 
formance of ‘Mignon’ was given on Tues- 
day evening. The principal character in 
this opera is one of the three in which 
Madame Christine Nilsson appears to most 
advantage, and her embodiment remains as 
sympathetic and interesting as ever. Friiu- 
lein Lilli Lehmann was a more than ordi- 
narily good Filina, her admirable singing 
and acting tending to increase the surprise 
that she is not permitted to appear more 
frequently in parts of primary importance. 
The music of Wilhelm was sung with much 
charm of voice by Mr. Maas, but, as usual, 
the English tenor made no attempt to act 
the part. Signor del Puente was praise- 
worthy as Lothario, but Mdlle. Anna de 
Belocca was only partially successful as 
Frederic. Miss Minnie Hauk is engaged, 
and will appear as Carmen on Thursday 
next; and the revival of ‘ Mefistofele’ will 
not be much longer delayed. 

The very small attendance at the sixth 
Richter Concert on Thursday week was 
probably an after effect of Herr Rubinstein’s 
recital on the same afternoon, as the pro- 
gramme was fairly attractive, though the 
element of novelty was wanting. It con- 
sisted of two symphonies, thoroughly opposed 
to each other in style, and two overtures, both 
admirable examples of programme music. 
The first symphony was Mozart’s in D, 
known as the ‘ Parisian,’ as it was written for 
the “‘ Concerts Spirituels’”’ during the com- 
poser’s visit to the French capital in 1778. 
It is in three movements only, and of course 
cannot compare in breadth of design, nor 
even melodic beauty, with the great sym- 
phonic works given to the world a decade 
later; but it is at least worthy of an occa- 
sional performance. As if, however, to 
prove the greater intellectuality of modern 
music, the symphony was placed between 
Wagner’s highly elaborate and picturesque 
Vorspiel to ‘ Die Meistersinger’ and Berlioz’ 
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romantic and impressive overture ‘Les 
Francs Juges,’ the latter a remarkable ex- 
ample of precocious ability, dating from the 
time the French composer was a student at 
the Conservatoire. These masterpieces—for 
few would deny their claim to the title— 
showed Herr Richter’s orchestra in the most 
favourable light, and the same may be said 
of Brahms’s First Symphony, in ¢ minor, 
which constituted the second part of the 
concert. This very fine though sombre 
work has never been heard to greater 
advantage in London, although some sur- 
rise was evinced at the slow tempo adopted 
by the conductor in the first and third move- 
ments, and the greater part of the finale. 
The result of this reduced speed was a 
distinct gain in clearness and dignity, but a 
loss in brilliancy. No one, however, is 
nore likely to be in possession of the com- 

ser’s ideas as to the manner in which the 
music should be rendered than Herr Richter, 
and it would be presumptuous to question 
the accuracy of his reading. 

The number of foreign musicians of 
ability who visit London at this season of 
the year is so great that if some of them 
should perchance be overlooked there would 
be small ground for surprise, much less for 
complaint. Formerly a pianist of the calibre 
of Herr Carl Heymann would have attracted 
considerable attention; but at the present 
time artists of greater fame occupy the 
foreground of public observation, and he 
may receive less consideration than would 
be his due under more favourable circum- 
stances. His performance on Wednesday 
afternoon at St. James’s Hall tended, on the 
whole, to confirm the opinions expressed 
concerning his qualities as an executant 
after his appearance at the Crystal Palace 
some weeks ago. Herr Heymann has un- 
doubtedly great mechanical aptitude; his 
touch is clear and sympathetic, and he plays 
comparatively few false notes, even in his 
nost excitable moments. But a tendency 
toover emphasis mars his best efforts, and 
imparts an element of uncertainty to his 
rendering of standard works. For example, 
he gave a splendid reading of Liszt’s clever 
but perhaps meretricious transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
and was equally successful in pieces by 
Scarlatti and Chopin; but his version of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata was eccen- 
tric, tricky, and affected, possibly in some 
measure owing to nervousness. Herr Hey- 
mann’s technique is scarcely open to 
improvement, and greater carefulness and 
slf-repression are alone requisite to enable 
him to take high rank among contemporary 
pianists. Herr Hollmann, whose fine tone 
asa violoncellist has already been mentioned 
inthe Atheneum, had a share in Rubinstein’s 
Pleasing Sonata in p, for piano and violon- 
ello, Op. 18, and also played some solos with 
much effect. 

The exceptionally high position which 
Madame Menter has taken among us was 
confirmed by her very remarkable playing 
at her recital on Thursday afternoon at St. 
James’s Hall. The most noteworthy items 
ot her interesting programme were Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Ktudes Symphoniques’ and Liszt’s 
(rand Fantasia on ‘ Les Huguenots,’ which 
lst had never before been played in this 
‘ountry. As a composition the piece is not 
tmarkable, but as a medium for the dis- 





play of extraordinary execution and tre- 
mendous power of endurance it has but few 
equals. Madame Menter’s performance was 
one of the most astounding tows de force ever 
heard, though the charm of her playing was 
more apparent in the transcription by Liszt 
of Schubert’s songs and in the selections 
from Chopin. It is not too much to say that 
as a virtuoso Madame Menter has no equal 
among her own sex. 








Husical Gossip. 


WE understand that the competition of foreign 
choral societies to be held at Brighton in Sep- 
tember next, which we announced some few 
weeks ago in these columns, is likely to be very 
successful. Favourable answers have already 
been received from various bodies, numbering 
in all between 2,000 and 3,000 executants. M. 
Gounod has promised to attend and conduct some 
of his compositions, while M. Saint-Saéns will 
preside at the organ. 


THE programme of the seventh Richter Con- 
cert, to be given on Monday evening, includes 
a feature of special interest in the magnificent 
final scene from ‘ Die Walkiire,’ in which the 
part of Wotan is to be sung by Herr Henschel. 
At the same concert Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture and Symphony in 4 will be played, and 
Mr. G. F. Hatton (a son of the popular com- 
poser Mr. J. L. Hatton) will perform Weber’s 
Concertstiick. 


Mapame Frickenuavts gave her third chamber 
concert at the Royal Academy Concert-Room on 
Wednesday evening. There was a most excel- 
lent programme, including Schubert’s Piano 
Quintet in a, Op. 114, Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein ’ 
Sonata, Gade’s Sonata in p minor for piano and 
violin, and Rheinberger’s Piano Quartet in E 
flat. 


THE scheme for the appearance of the Paris 
Opéra Comique company at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is likely to prove abortive. Musicians 
will be pleased to learn, however, that arrange- 
ments are now in a forward state for Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s season at Covent Garden, to commence 
in October next. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of Henri 
Vieuxtemps, one of the most celebrated and best 
known of the present generation of violinists. 
M. Vieuxtemps was born at Verviers, on 
February 20th, 1820. He studied the violin 
under De Beriot, and at the age of ten played 
for the first time in Paris. In 1833 he met with 
great success at Vienna, where he took the 
opportunity of getting some instructions in 
harmony from the well-known theorist Simon 
Sechter. His first appearance in London was in 
1835, and his first visit to America in 1844-5. 
Probably no virtuoso has travelled more than 
Vieuxtemps ; there is scarcely an important city 
in Europe in which he was not well known. Of 
late years ill health had compelled him to retire 
altogether from public life. As a violinist M. 
Vieuxtemps was essentially French in style. He 
possessed a fine tone, great execution, and much 
fire ; but he was heard to far more advantage in 
his own show pieces than in the classics of the 
great German school. His compositions for his 
instrument are numerous and effective, but for 
the most part of no great musical value. 


Pror. Micuet Bereson, late Principal of the 
Conservatoire de Musique at Geneva, gave a 
musical and dramatic recital at St. George’s Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. 


THE musical festival held at New York last 
month, under the direction of Dr. Damrosch, 
proved a brilliant success ; it is said that at each 
of the seven concerts there was an audience of 
10,000 persons. The finest performances were 
those of the Choral Symphony and of the 
‘Requiem’ of Berlioz. 





DRAMA 


ee 


THE WEEK. 


Gatrty.—First Appearances of the Gymnase Company: 
* La Papillonne,’ ‘Un Monsieur en Habit Noir,’ ‘Le Fils de 
Coralie.’—Matinée, ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ 

Drury Lane.—‘ Die Riuber,’ Drama in Five Acts by 
Schiller. 

PrINCEss’s.—‘ Frou-Frou,’ Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted 
from the French by Comyns Carr. 

OLyMPiIc.—Revival of ‘ Ninon,’ Drama in Five Acts. By 
W. G. Wills. 

Court.—Revival of ‘ The Busybody,’ Comedy in Five Acts 
of Susannah Centlivre, and ‘One Touch of Nature,’ One-Act 
Drama of Benjamin Webster, 

Fo.iy.—Revival of ‘ Artful Cards,’ a Farcical Comedy in 
Three Acts of F. C. Burnand. Production of ‘ Waiting Con- 
sent,’ One-Act Comedietta of May Holt (Mrs. Fai:bairn), 

More stir than is customary at Whitsun- 
tide has this year been seen at the London 
theatres, most of which are now in full 
swing. French plays commenced at the 
Gaiety on Monday, when the company of the 
Gymnase Dramatique made its first appear- 
ance in ‘La Papillonne.’ For this flimsy 
and superficial work of a man capable of 
better things ‘Le Fils de Coralie’ of M. 
Delpit has since been substituted. That 
pieces which have within the last two or 
three weeks been seen in London in adap- 
tations should have been selected affords 
little cause for surprise. Knowledge of 
French in this country is rarely so exact 
that a previous familiarity with the story is 
regarded as a drawback. M. Saint-Germain 
acted with customary quiectude and tact as 
Champignac, and was supported by M. 
Landrol as De Riverol, and M. Corbin, a 
recent acquisition to the company, the pos- 
sessor of an especially comic face, as Fridolin. 
As Camille, the brisk widow, to one of whose 
freaks the highly improbable action is 
assignable, Mdlle. Céline Montaland, of the 
Odéon, is seen to advantage. The entire 
performance may be pronounced creditable, 
but is scarcely entitled to higher praise. 
‘Un Monsieur en Habit Noir’ is a one-act 
comedy of M. A. Dreyfus, the solitary cha- 
racter in which is played by M. Saint- 
Germain. Few Parisian actors are better 
in monologue than M. Saint-Germain, and 
the representation he affords of a bourgeois 
who, having come in full ¢enwe to make a 
proposal of marriage, turns to profitable 
account a few minutes during which he is 
kept waiting, and runs away before his pur- 
pose is accomplished, is highly diverting. 

‘Le Fils de Coralie’ introduces to London 
Madame Tessandier, an actress of very dis- 
tinct power, whose performance of Coralie 
is excellent in its display of suppressed 
emotion. M. Malard presents a new variety 
of the provincial bourgeois, and acts with 
praiseworthy intelligence and quietude; M. 
Landrol is excellentas Bonchamp, the lawyer; 
and Mdlle. J. Brindeau creates a more 
favourable impression than in ‘La Papil- 
lonne.’ 

The first appearance at the Gaiety of 
Mdlle. Rhéa, an actress who comes from 
St. Petersburg, and after a month’s study 
plays Beatrice in English, was as successful 
as such an effort could possibly be. Mdlle. 
Rhéa is possessed of remarkable physical 
gifts. She speaks English with what, under 
the circumstances, may be called very little 
accent, but with a preciseness of delivery 
which is a sure proof of want of ease and 
familiarity. The feat she accomplishes is 
remarkable, and there is every probability 
that with further study she will be of service 
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on a stage which is always generous and 
indulgent to foreign talent. 

The Saxe - Meiningen company have 
chosen ‘The Robbers’ for their first ap- 
pearance in German drama, a juvenile 
work in which Schiller all but fulfilled 
his threat of writing something that should 
be burned by the hangman. Nothing 
in the performance of this crude and ex- 
travagant work reveals new power in the 
company. In successive representations one 
man after another comes to the front, acts as 
well as the best of his predecessors, and drops 
back again into the crowd. So high is the 
level, no cause for regret is found in the ab- 
sence of individual supremacy. When, in- 
deed, the kind of disturbance that is effected 
in a troupe by the caprices and exactions of 
genius is taken into account, there may be 
cause for thankfulness that no signs of the 
presence of so dangerous an element can be 
traced. Everything in the performance of 
‘The Robbers’ is praiseworthy, the balance 
is admirable, and all that can add vitality to 
mimic action and vraisemblance to illusion is 
present. Abundant horrors are, of course, 
supplied in the recital by Franz Moor of his 
dream, and the picture of his sufferings 
previous to his death by his own hands. 
So monstrous in villainy, however, has 
Schiller made him, that his pangs awaken 
no sympathy or pity in the most un- 
sophisticated playgoer. Herr Kober plays 
this difficult character with praiseworthy 
moderation. Herr Nesper is picturesque as 
Carl, and Herr Godek gives a clever repre- 
sentation of the old Graf von Moor. Among 
the robbers the Spiegelberg of Herr Heine 
and the Roller of Herr Teller stand forward. 
Friiulein Werner gives a powerful but rather 
conventional rendering of Amalie. In en- 
semble the performance leaves little to desire. 
The scenery and decorations are, moreover, 
excellent, one view, that of the robbers’ 
encampment on the bank of the Danube, 
being especially noteworthy. In the arrange- 
ment of masses admirable stage management 
is shown. It is doubtful, however, whether 
in the dresses of the robbers the costumes 
are not too varied, and the employment of 
red is not too frequent. One censure which 
may perhaps smack of hypercriticism is in- 
curred: the robbers look too old. Those 
whom Schiller conceives to take part in this 
outbreak against tyranny are in the majority 
of instances students at the universities, 
always a turbulent class, or, at any rate, 
the youth by whom to this day all deeds of 
extreme violence are ordinarily committed. 
They are the genuine descendants of those 
“‘pauvres housseurs” who flocked with Vil- 
lon to ‘‘La Pomme de Pin,” and took part 
with him afterwards in cutting throats or 
purses, and whom Ruteboeuf two centuries 
previously describes as similarly occupied. 
They may be regarded as the predecessors 
of those who are at present giving the most 
trouble to authority in more than one corner 
of the world, near or remote. In the mob 
presented at Drury Lane a young man is an 
exception. 

The production of ‘Frou-Frou’ at the 
Princess’s is more natural than judicious. 
An appearance in Marguerite Gautier is 
usually followed by one in Gilberte. 
Madame Modjeska has, however, in cha- 
racters of this description shown the entire 
range of her powers. We have had one 





display after another of a fine and effective 
method, and we have contemplated with 
interest and admiration performances in 
which all that is noteworthy in the repre- 
sentation now given is anticipated. In what 
is distinguishing in ‘ Frou-Frou’—in the pre- 
sentation of the thoughtless, bright, bird- 
like existence, that is—Madame Modjeska 
was not too successful. She seemed to con- 
ceive that physical unrest was indicative of 
mental changefulness, which is scarcely the 
case. In the stronger scenes she was once 
more excellent, and her acting in the 
arraignment of her sister at the close of the 
third act was marvellously fine. What is 
needed, however, to turn to available 
account Madame Modjeska’s fine gifts is an 
appearance in a character, new if possible, 
in which she has not been anticipated by 
the best known actresses of her time. Such 
an appearance was made with indifferent 
success in ‘Juana.’ A future experiment 
in the same direction will, it is to be hoped, 
bring about a different result. Of the 
many clever actors around Madame Mod- 
jeska, Mr. Wilson Barrett as Henri de 
Sartorys alone was seen to advantage. Mr. 
Anson failed to make much of the character 
of M. Brigard, and in one or two female 
characters a painful exhibition of ignorance 
and incompetency was afforded. The adap- 
tation, which conforms closely to the 
original and is in most respects satisfac- 
tory, is attributable to Mr. Comyns Carr. 
In a slightly different shape, and with the 
title of ‘ Butterfly,’ it had previously been 
played in Glasgow. 

A new termination has been supplied to 
Mr. Wills’s drama of ‘ Ninon,’ first produced 
at the Adelphi and revived on Monday at 
the Olympic, and the play now ends, as is 
fitting, with the death of the heroine. A 
great improvement is thus effected. Miss 
Wallis reappears as the heroine, and is 
supported by Mr. Ryder as Baget, and Mr. 
Edgar as Marat. 

A series of performances of classical 
comedy has commenced at the Court Theatre, 
now under Miss Litton’s direction, with a 
performance of ‘The Busybody’ of Mrs. 
Centlivre. Miss Litton reappears as the 
heroine, and acts with the lightheartedness 
and vivacity she previously displayed. The 
cast differs from that with which thesame play 
was given in February at the Gaiety in two 
or three respects. Mr. Everell replaces Mr. 
Howe as Sir Francis Gripe, and Mr. Ban- 
nister Mr. Brough as Marplot. ‘A Touch 
of Nature,’ with Mr. Everell as Penn 
Holder and Miss Cresswell as Constance, 
is also given. 

‘Artful Cards,’ played a few years ago at 
the Gaiety, has been revived at the Folly, 
with Mr. Toole in his original character of 
Robert Spicer Rumford. The part suits 
Mr. Toole fairly well, and has been fur- 
nished with new jokes since its first pro- 
duction. A one-act comedietta, entitled 
‘ Waiting Consent,’ has been produced as a 
lever de rideau. It has a slight and familiar 
plot, and is pleasantly written. Miss 
Roland Phillips, Messrs. Shenton, Ward, 
and Elmore take part in a tolerably brisk 
interpretation. 
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SORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, and Treatment; 
including the Connexion between Affections of the Throat and other Diseases. By PROSSER JAMES, 
M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the London Hospital, Physician to the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Throat. Fourth Edition. With Hand-Coloured Plates, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


4 MANUAL of WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
sini EDWARD ELLIS, M.D., Author of ‘ A Practical Manual of the Diseases of Children.’ Feap. 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of her 
CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the Moment of some of their more pressing Illnesses and 
Accidents. By PYE CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. With Notes and Annotations by Sir C. LOCOCK, Bart., M.D. 
F.R.S. One Hundredth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 

ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of her 
own HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, and 
Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter especially addressed to a Young Wife. One Hundred 
andTeath Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





The ORTHOPRAGMS of the SPINE: an Essay on the 
Curative Mechanisms applicable to Spinal Curvature, exemplified by a Typical Collection lately presented 
to the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, University College, London, By ROBERT HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. 8yo. 5e. 





CARPENTER’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Henry 
POWER, M.B, Lond. F.R.C.S., Examiner in Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons ;, 
Senior Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Ninth EJition, With 3 Steel Plates and 
377 Wood Engravings, Svo. Ll. lls. 6d. 





COOLEY’S CYCLOPZEDIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 
and COLLATERAL INFORMATION in the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PROFESSIONS, and TRADES, 
including MEDICINE, PHARMACY, HYGIENE, and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Edited by Professor 
TUSON, F.C.S., assisted by several Scientific Contributors. Sixth Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 2I. 2s. 


CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC and ORGANIC, with 
Experiments. By C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. Fourth Edition. 
With 295 Engravings on Wood, 8vo. 16s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive Exercises in 


Practical Chemistry. Fourth Edition. With 89 Engravings, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. By 
JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, 
London. Seventh Edition. With 98 Engravings, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, specially 
adapted for Schools and Colleges, and for Beginners. By FRANK CLOWES, D.Sc., Senior Science 
Master at the High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Third Edition. With 48 Engravings, post 8yo. 7s, 6d. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE: a Lecture at the London Insti- 
tution. By F. de CHAUMONT, F.R.S., with Short Addresses by J. E ERICHSEN, F.R.S., Sir JOSEPH. 
FAYKRER, K.C.S.I. M.D. F.R.S., and R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S., together with the Pro 
spectus of the Sanitary Assurance Association. Royal 8vo. ls. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MILITARY and STATE MEDI- 
CINE. By JOHN MARTIN, Surgeon Army Medical Department. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
First Volume, containing :— 
1, The EFFECTS of HEALTH and DISEASE on MILITARY and NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


2. The INFLUENCE of DRINKING WATER in ORIGINATING or PROPAGATING ENTERIC FEVER, 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, and CHOLERA. 


On CHRONIC ATROPHY of the STOMACH, and on 
Nervous Disorders of the Digestive Organs. By 8. FENWICK, M.D. F.R C.P., Physician to the Londor 
Hospital. 8vyo. 8s, 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 


The MORBID STATES of the STOMACH and DUO- 


DENUM, and their Relation to the Diseases of other Organs. With 10 Plates, 8vo. 12s. 





NOTES on FEVER NURSING. By James W. Allan, M.B., 


Physician to the Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow. With Engravings, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Cn GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and the ALLIED AFFEC- 
TIONS. With a Chapter on the Attainment of Longevity. By PETER HOOD, M.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





DEFORMITIES of the MOUTH. By Oakley Coles. 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 83 Woodcuts and 96 Drawings on Svone, Syo, 12s. 6d. 


Third 


A COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and COM- 


PANION tothe MEDICINE CHEST. By JOHN SAVORY, M.S.A. Ninth Edition. 1l2mo. 5s. 


HANDBOOK of MIDWIFERY for MIDWIVES: from 
the Official Handbook for Prussian Midwives. By J. E. BURTON, L.R.C.P. Lond., Senior Assistant 
Medical Officer, Ladies’ Charity and Lying-in Hospital, Liverpool. With Engravings, fceap. 8vo. 6s. 


On the FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY and 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both SEXES). By D CAMPBELL BLACK, M.D. L.R.C.S. (Edin.). 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


On the EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT of INCURABLY 
DEAF CHILDREN. By W. Bb. DALBY, F.R.C.8. M.B. Cantab., Aural Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. 
8vo. 6d. 


ASTHMA: Observations on the Result of Treatment of 


nearly One Hundred Cases. By T. L. PRIDHAM, M.R.C.8. L.S.A, Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 


f ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
Session 1881-82. 


William Blackwood & Sens, Edinburgh and London. 


‘THE 


Second Edition, One Shilling, or 13 stamps by post, 
KIN DISEASES TREATED HOM(0- 
PATHICALLY. By W. EPPS, LR.CYP. 100 Cases, including 
40 distinct Varieties of Skin Diseases. 
James Epps & Co. 43, Threadneedle-strect ; and 170, Piccadilly. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only “ogee Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, M.D. F.K.S.L. F.C.S., &, 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. 

London: C. Mischell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Works by LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
HOW to WORK with ‘the the MICROSCOPE. Fifth 


Edition, much Enlarged. 100 Plates, 21s. (Now ready. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


The MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 


tion. 2s. 
BIOPLASM: an 
Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Plates, 5s. 6d. 


The MYSTERY of LIFE. Two Coloured Plates. 
3s. 6d. 
PROLTOPLASM. Third Edition, much Enlarged, 


Numerous Plates, 10s. 6d. 


On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 


London: J. & A. Churchill. 








Fourth Edi- 


[Now ready. 


Introduction to Medicine and 





Second Thousand, 273 pages, cloth ; post free, 2s. 6d. 
ONFESSIONS of a SCRIBBLER.—* The great 
bulk of the London reading public can't be aware of the existence 
of such a book, or you would have been in your tenth edition long 
before now.’’—From the Unsolicited Letter of one of the best-known Modern 
Littérateurs to the A ye 
H. W. Southey, Merthyr Tydfil. 


PUBLICATION Ss. 


OOLOGIC AL SOCIETY'S 





Now ready, 


PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
of the SOCIETY for 1881. Part I. Containing the Papers read at 
the Scientific Meetings in January and February, 1851. With 26 
Plates, mostly Coloured, l2s.; with Plates Uncoloured, 3s. 

TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. Vol. XI. 
Yart V. price 24s. Containing Descriptions of some New and Rare 
Cephalopoda. Vart II. By Professor OWEN, C.B. F.R.S. With 12 
Plates. 

May be obtained at the Society's Office, 11, Hanover-square. W.; at 


Messrs. Longman's, the Society's Publishers, Paternoster-row, %.C ; or 
through any Bookseller. 





Second Edition, small crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. 
By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


“We do not know where, in all the range of English poetry, to look 
for so forcible an expression of utter grief as is presented in some of the 
poems.’’— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Noel's poetry is always well worth reading. He is not nearly as 


well known as he ought to be.’’— Westminster Review. 


“ One of the few remarkably gifted poets of our time....As a poem of 

the affections, the ‘ Child's Monument’ has hardly ever been surpassed.” 
Daily Review. 

‘*The wonderful variety of melodies which form this remarkable ‘In 

Memoriam.’....Since Edward Irving embalmed in strange, portentous 


wordrous words the memory of his little boy, we have not seen such a 
pathetic monody."’—British Quarterly Review. 


“ Few poets have reared *o pathetic a monument to a little child as 
Mr. Roden Noel has done in this fine volume of verse,” 

Glasgow Heraid 

“* Very lovely in form are many of the poems....while all are exquisite 
in feeling.”’—Contemporary Review. 

“It is rare to meet with poetry so spontaneous and genuine as that 
which Mr. Roden Noel has just published....1n form and melody these 
poems are perhaps the most perfect Mr. Nocl has yet produced.’’ 

Academy. 

“It may fairly take its place beside ‘In Memoriam’ as a book of con 

solation for the bereaved.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1, Paternoster-row. 





A New (Second) Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Syo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

UNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, Sketches of 

Thought, Philosophic and Religious. By WILLIAM BENTON 
CLULOW. 

** And who has not read in more recent times the charming ‘ Guesses 
at Truth,’ by the brothers Hare, and the graver * Aids to Reflection’ of 
Coleridge? In succession tu these we now hold in our hands Mr. 
Clulow’s book, the author being as genial as either Hare, and as pro- 
found and discursive as Coleridge.” — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“It deals with some of the greatest problems in the domain of re- 
ligious and philosophic thought in a way that will be very welcome to 
readers who are wearied with the petulance, the dogmatism, and the 
narrowness tov generally dis: 









nyed im the discussion of such questions. 
Mr. Clulow’ss reflections o pread a wide fieid, and ave always con- 
spicuous four breadth of view, caim impaitiauty, and genuine culture. 
His book is hizhly suggestive. '—Scotsman 
“All the thoughts are illustrs uted by copious and various learning, 
and animated by a free spirit which utterly repudiats dictation and 
restraint in matters pertuining tu the exercise of reasun. It is a tract 
t will commend him to the truly philosophical and free-minded like 
himself.’'—Jnqvirer. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent-gerlen, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





‘LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”— 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, 


— 
Atheneum, 


‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 
Edinburgh: Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. and II. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES contains, 


in addition to a great variety of similar N 


Notes and Replies, Articles of 


Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp, Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I,—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington — William Roy — Caspar Hauser —Cnarles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil- 
liam Penn—William, Abbott of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anviens et Modernes— 





Earle’s ‘ Philolugy of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished | 


Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ Development of the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
ook,’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 


—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- | 


cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘Lost 
Leader” —The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I, 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

““You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—Tout vient & point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée & l’‘homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole, 


Published by JOHN 








Philology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis — 8. v. Z.—English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak- 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies— 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate— 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
“ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend—C onsecration of Church Plate—‘ Defender 
of the Faith”—The ‘‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Mediaeval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit’””—* Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo, 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itine- 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies — The 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual Appati- 
tions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
Becker's “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Oldea 
Time —Gunpowder Plot — Baths in the Middle Ages— 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christ- 
mas Contrasts. 


FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1,560, price 42s. cloth, 


THE RISK AND FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


By JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Illustrated by 18 Maps, a View, and 29 Portraits engraved on Steel. 


London: LONGMANS & Co. 





Now ready, crown 4to. price 15s. 


A METHOD of TEACHING the DEAF and DUMB 
SPEECH, LIP-READING, and LANGUAGE. 


With Illustrations and Exercises. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS GEOFFREY. 


By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Beauty’s Daughters,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the Newest Books for a Subscription of One 
Guinea per Annum. 





Four Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription 
of Two Guineas per Annum. 


Six Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together with all 
the Club privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per Annum. 


Club Membership only, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Bond-street, W. 


 APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





ANNUAL SALE, NINE MILLIONS. 


“Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.”—Dr. Norman Kerr. 


The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Liirep, 19, Regent-street, 8.W. 


EK PP S§8’S§ C O C O A. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 

and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 

: ast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
y the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 

enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 

attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
ttified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES Epps & Co. HoM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
MAKERS OF EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE FOR AFTERNOON USE, 











Just published, 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


SUPPLEMENT to a MATHEMATICAL 
TREATISE on the MOTION of PROJECTILES, founded chiefly 
on the Results of Experiments made with the Author's Chronograph. 
By FRANCIS BASHFORTH, late Professor of Applied Mathematics to 
the Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and Referee 
of the late Ordnance Select Committee, and formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
Nore.—Copies of the Complete Work, bound up with the Supplement 
may be had, price 16s. 8vo. cloth. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


[LI MME R’S H OTE IL 
NEW BOND-STREET, W. 

This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of 
London, having been Rebuilt and handsomely Furnished, now contains 
every modern comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentle- 
men. It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public 
Banquets and Wedding Break fasts. 

THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 














Capital Subscribed... es «+ £1,500,000 
Paid-up_ .. os oe se +» _ £167,867. 
Accumulated Funds Invested + £3,051,954 


Nett Annual Income .. oe oe es ~ +» £367,763 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








THE 
IVERPOOL AND LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Funds of the Company exceed ........++..+++5 £6 ,000,000 
The Income for 1880 exceeded ........+.eceeeeenes £1,560,000 . 

The magnitude of the Company's Business enables it to accept In- 

surances on the most favourable terms. 
Established 1836. 
Total Claims Paid ..........6--seeeseeeeee £16,809,152. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—In the new Participating Series (Table B) the 
large reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured by Policies in that class was declared for the Quinquennium 
ended December, 1878. 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of Partnership. 

OFFICES : 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and Life Insurance an@ 
Annuities may be obtained at che Company's Offices, or from any of its 
Agents.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at MIDSUMMER should be paid 
within fifteen days therefrom. 


London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS? 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 





A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds,. 
The Right Hen. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 230,0008. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,630,6001. has been paid as COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and 
West-End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, or 64, Corn- 
hill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court road; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ theabove Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially ad 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most comm: us 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-roem Suites, from 9/. 9s. to 45 Guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. 











ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’'S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’'S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, H 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


AY FEVER or SUMMER CATARRH.—The 
most effective Remedy for this distressing affection is EPPS’S 
ANTHOXANTHUM, administered as+pray The relief to the irritated 
Membrane is almost instantaneous in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. (by 
post, 36 or 57 stamps), labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 45, Threadneedle- 
treet, and 170, Piccadilly. 


URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and DIS- 
EASES of the CHEST by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
—G. M. Tweddell, Esq., F.R.S., Author of ‘8 ‘s Times,’ &c., 
Stokesiey, Yorkshire, writes:—“‘I have always found them to cand 
immediate relief to myself, my wife, and children, and witnessed t! 
good effects on friends who were asthmatical.’’—They taste pleasantly. 
Price 1s. 1)d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Every Saturday, price 6d. 


L A N. dD 
A Journal for all interested in Landed and House Property. 


The Proprietors of LAND have the pleasure to announce that they have a. to issue with LAND (without additional charge) a LARGE MAP of LONDON, in Eighteen Sections, 

This Map, which has been reduced from the ORDNANCE SURVEY, and carefully Revised and Corrected to Date, will be produced specially for LAND, and will only be obtainable as 
thus produced with this Journal. The Map is on a scale of 9 inches to the mile, and is divided into half-mile squares; the Streets, Railways, Public Buildings, Principal Societies, Clubs 
” 


Hospitals, Piers, Wharves, Docks, &c., are given ; and the Map being produced on the 
LARGEST SCALE OF ANY PORTABLE MAP 
of London in existence, affords space for all these features being presented clearly and legibly. The Postal Districts and many other particulars are also plainly marked. 
The First Section will be issued with LAND of Juty 2, and the succeeding Sections will be issued weekly with LAND till the whole Map is complete. 
*,* Orders for LAND (including the Map) are now received by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls; or a P.O. Order for 9s, 9d. sent to the Publishers will secure LAND 
being forwarded post free for eighteen wecks, together with the Eighteen Sections forming the Map. 


Publishing and Advertising Office of LAND: La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 








CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO/S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


oe 





Now ready, 2 vols. price 21s. 


WOOD MAGIC. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at 


Home,’ ‘ Chronicles of the Hedges,’ ‘The Amateur Poacher,’ &c. 
“Wood Magic’ is very charming. It is the best written and in many ways the most pleasant of its author’s works.”—Atheneum. 





Entirely NEW and REVISED EDITION, brought down to date. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. cloth, 31s. Gd.; half-morocco, 42s, 


The BOOK of the HORSE. By S. Sidney. Illustrated with 25 Fac- 


simile Coloured Plates, from Original Paintings, and upwards of 100 Wood Engravings. 
“This is a large subject appropriately treated in a large book—a book not only of the horse thorough-bred, half-bred, and cart-bred, but of everything connected with him.”— Times, 





Ready shortly, complete in 1 handsome vol. cloth gilt, 31s. Gd.; half-morocco, 42s, P 


DAIRY FARMING. By Prof. Sheldon. With Coloured Plates, specially 


prepared for the Work, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
“Will be of great practical value to all who are concerned in the prosecution of this important branch of agriculture.”—Daily News. 

















Now ready, complete in 5 Volumes, 


Professor MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected, Edited, and Arranged by HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Literature at University College, London. With Illustrations, from Original MSS., and other authentic 
sources, 


Vol. 1.—SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s. 6d. Vol. 4.—SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. lls. 6d. 
Vol. 2.—ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION. 11s. 6d. | Vol. 5.—LONGER WORKS in ENGLISH VERSE and PROSE. lis. 6d. 
Vol. 3.—ENGLISH PLAYS. IIs. 6d. 





CASSELL’S MONTHLY SHILLING LIBRARY of New and Original 


WORKS by well-known WRITERS, in popular, portable, and readable form, issued Monthly, price 1s. each; or in cloth gilt, 2s. each. 
Domestic Folk-Lore, by the Rev. T. F. THIsELToN Dyer, M.A., to be published with the JuLy Magazines, forms Vol. 5, price 1s, 
Vol. 1.—History of the Free Trade Movement in England. By A. MonGReDIEN. Fourth Edition (Twentieth Thousand), 1s. 
Vol. 2.—The Scottish Covenanters. By the Rev. J. TaAyLor, D.D. F.A.S.E. Second Edition. 1s. 
Vol, 3.—Boswell and Johnson; their Companions and Contemporaries. By J. F. WALLER, LL.D. Second Edition. 1s. 
Vol. 4.—The Rev, Rowland Hill, Preacher and Wit, By E. Broome. With Introduction by Rev. J. Srouguton, D.D. 1s. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, New and Revised Sdition, 


is now ready, price FIVE SHILLINGS, illustrated throughout, and containing upwards of 400 pages, extra crown 4to. size. 5 











Now ready, price 3s. 6d. ; or in cloth gilt, 5s. 


The Midsummer Volume of LITTLE FOLKS. With nearly 500 


ILLUSTRATIONS and COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 





Now ready, price 1s. ; or cloth gilt, 2s. 


The “LITTLE FOLKS” ILLUMINATING BOOK. Containing 4 


Series of Texts in Outline, with COLOURED COPIES for the guidance of Competitors. 


NOTICE.—0On JUNE 27th will be published (price 6d.) the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME of 
LITTLE FOLKS Magazine, containing an attractive COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, the Commencement of Two New Serial 


Stories, and other new and entertaining features. 








CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CQ. Ludgate-hill, London. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Editor ’”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis, Athenwum Press, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr, John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inztawp, Mr. John Kobertson, Dublin.—Saturday, June 11, 1881. 
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